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CONTRIBUTORS 


This issue marks FE poch’s tenth anniversary, and we celebrate the event 
calmly and without extravagance—as befits our age and bank balance. Too, 
noisy anniversary celebrations are needed primarily by magazines and 
married couples who marvel at their ability to endure pain and conflict this 
long and who wish to congratulate themselves while they still have the op- 
portunity; Epoch, happy with its past and excited by its future, celebrates 
its tenth anniversary simply by publishing both the work of some writers 
in whom the magazine has had faith over the past decade and the work of 
some previously unknown writers who will have an important function, we 
are sure, in the magazine’s second decade. 

SHERIDAN BAKER, a previous contributor, teaches at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. CHARLES BLACK teaches at the Yale Law School; the 
poem in this issue is his first appearance in Epoch. R. V. CASSILL, 
novelist and short story writer, lives in New York City. His fiction is well 
known to readers of Epoch and other magazines. PAUL CORDELL has 
been living in Los Angeles for the past four years; currently he is writing 
the libretto for a one-act opera. RUTH FOX achieves her first publication 
with the story in this issue. She lives in Hamburg, N. Y. JUDSON 
JEROME, a teacher at Antioch College, is assistant editor of New Campus 
Writing. PHILIP LEVINE lives in Iowa City, Iowa. The poems printed in 
this issue will be included in a book of Mr. Levine’s poems to be published 
in October by the Cummington Press. DAVID LYTTLE has been a mem- 
ber of the English department at West Virginia University for the past two 
years. His poetry is represented in current issues of the Antioch Review 
and Approach. OSCAR MANDEL is new to the pages of Epoch. ROY 
MARZ, a former contributor, teaches at Butler University. DAVID PER- 
KINS has recently been appointed an instructor at Harvard University; his 
poetry has appeared in the Harvard Advocate and Atlantic Monthly. RON- 
ALD PERRY, a former contributor, left the United States in July for a 
stay in Indo-China. The poem in this issue will be printed as part of besti- 
ary to be published by the Cummington Press. HOLLIS SUMMERS recent- 
ly published his third novel, The Weather of February; it is reviewed in 
this issue of Epoch. CONSTANCE URDANG, a former co-editor of the O. 
Henry Award Anthology, lived in Mexico last year, but now has returned 
to Iowa City, Iowa. 





THE SQUEAKY WHEEL 
By R. V. Cassill 


Beyond the door of the penthouse lay the unreconstructed tar- 
paper roof. In the dusk a two foot railing of brick was visible be- 
tween this building and the next one in the row. Where the tarpaper 
ended in front there was nothing. A hundred feet of glooming space 


separated it from the blank, arched windows of the lofts across the 
street. 


Satellites of the densely packed party inside, a few couples 


had come out to lounge on brick buttresses or the deck chairs that 
their host had scattered on the roof. A Princeton type and a gir] sil- 
houetted like a white butterfly were leaning over the front edge to 
peer six stories down into the street. 

“We have to go look, too,” Eilis Harper said. “It must be the 
feature out here.” She spoke in slight disappointment with the 
crudeness of the roof after the glib sleekness of the penthouse. A 
friend of hers was renting this place for the summer, and this was 
her first visit of inspection. She took Howard Seabright’s hand and 
with a counterfeit of bravery—or perhaps only of that recklessness 
which simultaneously damned and protected her-—led him for- 
ward. The boy and girl who had been there backed away from the 
edge at their approach, as if afraid of being pushed. 

Eilis said, “‘Not too close, hon. I have it, the fear of high 
places, whatever the technical name for that is. I told Marian about 
it”—Marian was her analyst—‘“‘and do you know her response? 
‘All right, don’t go to high places,’ she said. I really get full value 
and my money’s worth from that woman.” While Eilis spoke her 
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white pumps crept forward on the last eighteen inches of tarpaper 
like two forefingers tugging back the edge of a cloth. Finally the toe 
of one of them came just even with the end of the roof. She clutched 
hard at Howard’s sleeve and he could feel her balance go awry as 
she stiffened. 

She lurched back and said, ““Wheew, I did it. It makes me feel 
better when I can force myself to do it. I’ve got to be master of 
something, so why not of myself? I told that to Marian, too, and she 
said, “Then do it if it makes you feel better.’ Should I quit going to 
her? Why should I pay for banalities that I don’t say to myself 
only because I don’t bother any more to think of them?” 

“There ought to be a rail there,” Howard said. As he led Eilis 
back toward a more central part of the roof he felt them sucking 
the danger of the edge with them, as if it were some chill, sticky 
fluid that they had touched and which was now clinging to their 
flesh. 

But at least it was comforting that there were other guests out 
there with them. Most of the others did not look as if they would 
attract danger nor tolerate it if it came. They were younger and 
handsomer than he and Eilis. The dull rose of evening wrapped 
them kindly like a medium in which they could simply float if 
necessity required it. But in spite of the reassurance Howard got 
from looking around him, stone, steel, and tarpaper quivered under 
his soles, quivering all the way down to the granite base of the is- 
land. He said, “This roof may be safe enough for adults and when 
they’re sober, but it’s downright foolish to have a party here.” 

“Bernie is foolish,” she agreed peaceably, though on the taxi- 
ride to the party she had been childishly enthusiastic about their 
host and the chance to see the penthouse he had lucked into for the 
hot months. “If someone falls off he’ll cry tomorrow.” She found 
a vacant deck chair and sank into it to get her breath back. “Bernie 
wouldn’t even see it was dangerous until there was a body down 
there, oozing life. I see it because I’m timid as a cobra in the face 
of a mongoose. You see it because you're such a sensible man 
among us.” 

Now some outside lights went on, illuminating the roof and 
changing what had been light in the sky above them into a darkness 
that swallowed nighthawks and small gray bulges of cloud. In this 
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change the tarpaper seemed like a long, festive raft anchored over 
submarine streets. 

“You even divorce sensibly,” Eilis said. “I’ve never done it 
the way you’re doing it. With me it’s either the man hates me or I 
hate him and then we go jump off a high place. You and Betty are 
still negotiating like sensible people. Like, I ask myself why you 
even need lawyers. And you go have a little affair with me like you 
were taking it for your stomach instead of what in mah childhood 
was called the heart. And you carry on.” 

Howard laughed. “We’re not much like lawyers.” 

“You told me Betty cries a lot, but I mean tears aren’t every- 
thing. It’s what’s behind them. I cried a lot every time in spite of 
it being different reasons. But I don’t have good manners and you 
and Betty do.” 

“I’m trying to improve them,” he said, half-gravely. “They’re 
about all that help much.” 

“That’s what Marian tries to tell me. We have enormous argu- 
ments and I suppose it wastes my money to argue, but I can’t make 
myself believe in manners. Nothing really counts except the honest, 
genuine, bed-rock way you feel,” she said, “I never am myself un- 
less I’m so much in love I could kill myself and paying the penalty. 
It’s like some women who have to be pregnant all the time. I’m in 
love now.” She jerked her black and white Irish head toward the 
penthouse through which they had passed a little while before, 
“‘He’s in there.” 

“What?” 

“Tt’s not Bernie. Ha ha ha. It’s certainly not Bernie. And I’m 
out here fighting not to go in and speak to him in front of that bitch 


he’s with. You noticed I resisted speaking to him when we came 


” 


in. 


Howard shook his head in puzzlement. He had noted only the 
smart reconditioning of the penthouse, surprising in this part of the 
East Side and atop such a drab old building—that and the faintly 
troublesome youthfulness of the mass of guests whom Bernie had 
assembled. “For heaven’s sake,” he said. “I gather that I’m part of 
a conspiracy.” He spoke with a certain relief. When Eilis had been 
so insistent that he bring her to this party he had been a little afraid 
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of it, afraid of what she expected of him, afraid of taking her home 
afterward. 


He had felt that the nearly dispassionate, almost impersonal 
affair in which he had lingered with Eilis through the past spring 
while his divorce was being concluded was over. In the season of 
high school and college graduations it had seemed to him that they 
had both graduated from the brief, practical need they had for 
each other. 

Two months before Eilis had said to him, “When you’re mak- 
ing love to me, I wish you’d say you love me. It’s all right. When 
I'll think about it afterwards I'll know it didn’t mean anything. It 
just makes things nicer.” That arrangement—a matter of manners 
only—had been the bona fide of their relationship. Their respon- 
sibility and affection for each other had been established so it 
would remain as conditional as a caress—-subject to total discount 
when its occasion had passed. They did not talk about the future or 
much about the past. Howard had learned a good deal about her, 
but much of what he knew was the product of second-thought and 
analysis rather than from any probing attempt to possess by know]- 
edge the detail of her life. 

For a considerable time after he had met her in December (in 
the San Remo bar, as a matter of fact, though he was seldom there) 
he had been attracted by her apparently endless acquaintance with 
people around town. She mentioned hosts of actors, technicians, 
ad people, writers and fast-buck specialists who had promised to 
help her organize her own TV company. Then, when these people 
turned up, here or there, it proved true that she knew them, and 
they were evidently fond of her. An impressive number of them 
kissed her when they met on the street, even if none of them showed 
any serious intention of getting involved with her in business. Del- 
cor, her projected TV enterprise, had remained for two years no 
more than a forty-pound pile of tan letterheads stacked in a corner 
of her apartment, but it gave her a kind of status in her own eyes 
and gave her something to talk about with a host of colorful people. 


Watching her with them and gathering scraps of biographical 
data on her, Howard had thought once that she had done everything 
a woman can do by thirty. (He meant everything the emotions are 
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capable of seeing one through.) She had been married three times, 
divorced twice and widowed once, had tried religion, hard work, 
and Lesbianism. 


But then his insight had sharpened and before they drifted out 
of their affair with the same haphazard carelessness that had 


brought them into it, he came to believe that she had never known 
anyone, had never done anything, and had never had anything of 
her own. He sensed in her an isolation so prophylactic that not even 
her diseases were her own, even they to be experienced as 
through the glass screen of a hospital amphitheatre, so that her real 
suffering was totally separated from her voluble expression of it. 
She was the true Lady of Shalott, though the shiny webs in which 
she dealt were the actual involvements with fleshly people like him- 
self and the mirror in which she watched the world was whatever 
glistened at the back of her own optic nerves. 

At the end of their affair he felt only a certain respect for her 
that she should have gone on so bravely for so long a time when 
there was so little to sustain her, and a generalized pity. Both pity 
and respect had worked on him when she called and asked him to 
bring her to this party tonight. But only so much can be asked of 
such emotions, and he was glad, now, that she had used him only to 
bring her to her love. 


“If you didn’t see me flustering and blushing with my back 
pointed at him you probably saw the viper with bangs he was 
with,” Eilis said. “She was leaning forward for all to see, and he 
likes that. He’s not mature at all. He’s always buying himself new 
clothes and getting himself new girls, and I suppose that’s natural. 
I’m six years older than he is and should accept the laws of 
nature.” 

“Yes,” Howard mocked tolerantly. 

“Well, no one can. Don’t tell me they can if they want to or 
about manners, which don’t count though they’re nice. Id literally 
push her off the roof here if it was the right tactic to get him.” 

“Obviously. . .” 

“Don’t lecture me. I know. I know. He wouldn’t take it in 
good part and thereafter would find it hard to be at ease with me. 
But we have used up the daylight out here and I do need a drink 
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badly even if it’s punch. So why shouldn’t I speak up to him when 
we go in for it?” 

Howard nodded. “I’m on your side. Wouldn’t it be better. . .” 

“Of course,” she said with sarcasm. “Of course it would be 
better to make him hunt me out. I know how his mind works. He 
wouldn’t. I don’t expect to accomplish anything except to let him 
see I know how his mind works.” 

Howard followed her into the crowd inside (seeming now to 
grow steadily younger in the artificial light and to be more alien 
in their youth because of what Eilis had told him) with the definite 
sense of being wagged. Years ago in college he had cured himself 
of the habit of collapsing his left shoulder at social events, but he 
felt it dropping now. He realized there was no way to hold her back 
except by physical restraint and he still lacked the sufficient excuse 
for that. 

And yet, watching her track her love through the undulant 
color, the unfused potency, and the familiar unfamiliar gesture of 
the party he knew the beginnings of terror like that which some new 
watcher of the skies knows when he sees a hot missile quarter and 
home to the drone it has been sent up to kill. 

The boy, on the other hand, seemed remarkably unterrified 
by her approach. He sat with his elbows behind him, resting on the 
edge of a wide oak table. He did not move his knee from its light 
contact with the girl’s thigh as Eilis stopped in front of him. He 
merely said, “I thought maybe you’d gone to the Cape this week, 
Eilis. Eilis, I'd like to present Miss Curtis.” He was a handsome 
boy with high color in his cheeks and eyes exactly the color of a 
chocolate slab. 

The girl with bangs twinkled at Eilis and Howard. “Nancy,” 
she said. 

“Nancy,” Howard acknowledged her, and then to disengage 
her from the imminent combat asked, “Didn’t you work at that 
sweater shop on Eighth?” 

“Oh, I did. For about a year,” she said, flattered that he 
should remember her. And then to mitigate at least her reception 
of this flattery, wobbled her whole sweet body to indicate girlish 
confusion. “I work uptown now at NBC. I’m sorry I don’t remem- 
ber you.” 
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“You knew I wasn’t going until at least August,” Eilis said 
furiously to the boy. She caught herself a little and turned to 
Nancy. “I think it’s remarkable that Howard would remember you. 
Isn’t that remarkable? Bob, don’t tell me you couldn’t at least have 
phoned to see if I had gone.” 

“I was in the shop with my wife a time or two last Christmas,” 
Howard went on dutifully. His whole left side, exposed and sensi- 
tized to the radiations of fury that Eilis was sending off, had begun 
to tingle. “You were wearing your hair in a pony tail then,” he 
said, not taking his eyes from Nancy’s face. 

“I was,” Nancy crowed. “I’m awfully sorry I can’t remember 
your face, but I don’t remember faces very well. I’m more a name 
person, which I hardly ever forget.” Now she had achieved an ex- 
pression of honest regret, and Howard settled on the couch beside 
her to exploit this for more than it could possibly be worth. He 
meant at least to cover the flank loyally for Eilis’ vain aggression 
on Bob. 

He discussed with Nancy the girlish motives involved in the 
decision to cut her hair and to move out of the Village to a job up- 
town—and all the problems that ensued, like a lot of people not 
recognizing her without the pony tail and she had to spend so much 
more for clothes now that her better pay was hardly worth it, all 
things weighed together. And he believed that she was doing ex- 
actly what he was, as consciously as he giving Eilis the chance to 
speak her piece. He approved the cunning justice of the girl’s man- 
ners when she led him from the couch to pick up drinks. They were 
working together as smoothly as they might have begun a familiar 
dance step. 

They came back with the drinks to find Eilis compounding 
her original blunder. She was saying to Bob in an uncontrolled 
voice, “Well, you better.” 

They heard his almost amused answer: “You can’t get blood 
out of a turnip.” 

“The last letter is different. You’re no turnip.” 

“Some other time, Eilis,” Bob said, turning to smile at Nancy 
and to take from her hand the moist glass she offered him. 

Eilis stood taut, with no dignity except that of pathos. Her 
face was chalky under the black sleekness of her hair and her eyes 
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were frank with hatred for all three of them as she smiled. “Excuse 
us a minute, Howard. Bob and I have a couple of personal things 
to say yet. We’ll be just outside on the roof.” She bent to grab 
Bob’s arm. 

“Of course,” Nancy said. “We'll stay here Bob.” 

Then the boy shrugged sulkily and followed Eilis out through 
the French doors onto the roof. 

After a little silent and reflective sadness Nancy said, “That 
wasn’t very pretty was it. I told Bob we should have left the party 
when you came in. I mean she came in. That is, I knew who she 
was because Bob had told me about her and when he pointed her 
out, I thought . . . Bob isn’t very considerate. He’s like children 
that don’t believe anything hurts anyone else though he can be hurt. 
I don’t blame her for her . . . act. He’s treated her very callously 
and he’ll treat me the same way if. . .” 

ar 

“You know, when he’s made it.” There may have been some 
brooding of anticipation in her eyes as she said this, but there was 
no inflection of doubt that he would make it. She saw fate and she 
was still young enough to love it. 

She loved what must happen, but Howard did not. He was 
shaken strangely by her fatalism and sat without a word. 

She put a hand on his shoulder and said like a sister, “I didn’t 
mean to imply anything wrong between them. I only know that he 
saw her a lot last month and with the way he is it’s not hard for a 
woman to think he’s interested.” Her young eyes begged Howard to 
put the kindest interpretation on anything that any one of the four 
of them might have done. The temptation to believe with her that 
only a kind interpretation was necessary to save them all beguiled 
him like drink. He wanted to float with Nancy in this rosy twi- 
light of illusion. Yes, we were all mistaken before, but now we 
have learned from our mistakes; We have made it with so many 
and so many have made it with us, but that’s only the past her 
youth whispered to him. And yet, to have accepted her kind insis- 
tence was almost like believing that out there on the roof Eilis was 
listening to reason and growing calm, like believing that there was 
no real point at which unwary feet could go off the roof. 

With a groaning grunt Howard heaved himself to his feet. 
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“T’ve got to go see if they’re all right,” he told Nancy, averting his 
eyes in some subtle shame. 

“Don’t worry about them,” she commanded. 

“That roof isn’t very safe.” 

“They’re both sober.” 

“It isn’t that,” he said rigidly, feeling himself unable to listen 
to the girl’s reasonableness, feeling himself moved as compulsively 
as Eilis was, drawn fatally into the wake of her passion by his 
dread. 

“All right. Go,” Nancy said with an unwilling and unmistak- 
able contempt. She had tried to warn him against butting in—as 
he had tried to warn Eilis a while before. 


He found them where he had not quite dared to imagine them. 
Eilis was standing at the perimeter of the lights at the extreme edge 
of the unrailed roof, flicking ashes from her cigarette down into the 
street below. Bob was a foot or two farther from the drop. Between 
them, like the spark of an arc-lamp between electrodes, was the al- 
most visible snap of their hatred. It seemed to Howard that he 
could feel it burn him (the pain was in some neural center at the 
back of his head, as if his hand had been anaesthetized by its in- 
tensity ) when he panted up to them and took Eilis’ arm to pull her 
back for the second time that evening. 

“But I’ve tried everyone else,” Eilis howled to Bob, even 
while Howard was dragging her away. “You're the best.” 

Bob seemed glad enough to have found help. He said formally 
to Howard, “I’m sorry we were rude. Didn’t mean to be gone so 
long. I’ll think about what you’ve said, Eilis.” 


“You rotten,” she yelled at his retreating back, squirming to 
get away, to follow him and strike with her fists. “He is, Howard. 
He’s a worthless, rotten, arrogant punk.” 


“Sit down a minute,” Howard crooned, feeling his legs tic and 
soften. He tried to laugh it off. “If he’s all that, why are us gentry 
worried about him at all? Can’t we sit down calmly even if he is?” 

As he was pushing her softly into a deck chair, their host Ber- 
nie came hurrying out with a towel slung over his left shoulder. He 
peered owlishly up and around into the night. To no one in partic- 
ular he said, “They told me somebody was out here too near the 
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edge and the way things are going tonight I’d get blamed if they 
fell off and it isn’t my place.” Manfully he advanced to the preci- 
pice and, with one hand on a knee and the other braced at his waist, 
he leaned to look down. “No one yet,” he croaked. “The irony of it 
is if it would be me fell, who’s merely trying to see that every- 
one has a ball for Jesus H. Christ’s sake.” Then, at less than a trot 
he went inside, waving the towel like a soiled rag. 

As her breath slowed to normal and her pulse slackened under 
Howard’s fingers, Eilis mourned, “I comprehend that he’s a 
stinker, and what I try to do with him isn’t what I tried to do to hold 
onto Nelson.” (Nelson was her first husband.) “I didn’t have any 
taste left for Nelson, but the reason I used to threaten him with 
suicide was to make him do the right thing. Sometimes it’s your 
sense of justice that is hurt. I was just as lonely with Nelson as 
without him, so it’s clear I wasn’t trying to keep him. See? I know 
all about myself in spite of what Marian says. I know that justice 
is as important as bed, even if she has taboos against discussing 
justice with patients. Anyway, she couldn’t tell me it was justice I 
want from Bob. But then it isn’t physical either, you know that? 
It’s just wanting. You don’t understand that. You don’t want any- 
thing.” 

“T want you to suffer less.” 

She kissed his hand for this, but when she went on it was as if 
she hadn’t heard him. “Who knows why anyone would want a pearl 
for example? It’s shiny and has lots of colors in the gray. So you 
want it and nothing on earth can help except having it. Why 
not try for it and threaten as loud as you can? It’s the squeaky 
wheel that gets the grease.” 

“Did you?” 

“Get grease? I, ha ha... .” 

“Threaten to jump?” He knew she had. He knew as well as 
Bob must have known that there was no other point in their having 
gone so perilously close to the edge. There was no use putting her 
through an inquisition, though. That could only demonstrate the 
misguided futility of her move, and she must have understood that 
before she made it. 

She was a compulsive. She was not like others, but now she 
was crying as anyone else would have done. “I was so close to going 
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on over,” she said. “I could feel there wasn’t even an inch—in my 
mind, I mean—between doing it and not doing it. The only thing 
was, right then the arguments for and against it began to go back 
and forth so fast I lost track of them. That made me mad.” 

“T know.” 

“It made me so mad I nearly did it,” she said with a bellow 
of despair. She writhed like a pig scratching its back on a post. 
“I’m going home. Don’t come with me, please. I’m too tired and 
I’d be awful company. It’s hard work to be a neurotic, whether it 
looks like it or not.” 

“TI know,” he said in contrition. He kissed her cheek, tasting 
it like a poisoned wafer offered to him in a communion that he had 
not chosen and still could not choose. 


It was three hours later when he took a cab across town with 
Nancy and Bob. They were all a little bit high now, and they were 
more candid than old acquaintances could have been. Their vulner- 
ability to Eilis had drawn the blood in which they had scrawled the 
oath of this quick intimacy. This far her assault had succeeded: she 
had driven them back past the civilizing paths of childhood to the 


common earlier recognition by which children are leagued against 
the black woman who is the other aspect of the mother. They knew 
this and they drank and chattered together while the party swayed 
around them. As victims they were forming a society against Eilis, 
and all their analyses of her performance were tied with the cord of 
a common need of defense. Only what they had individually 
learned of manners seemed to shape their differing opinions on 
“what could be done for her.” 

“Out there on the roof I made sure of my footing and got 
ready for a judo hold I know and then I said to her, ‘Go ahead and 
jump,’” Bob said. 

“You might have gone with her,” Nancy said, shuddering. 

“Would you have?” Howard asked. In the taxi he was 
slumped shoulder to shoulder with Nancy. He felt her shudder and 
took it personally. With every mechanical jolt of the taxi he felt 
the plumpness of her upper arm and sometimes felt the refined ar- 
ticulation of her knee bumping his. He didn’t blame his new friend 
Bob for preferring her to Eilis. He would have liked to know a 
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judo hold with which he could have thrown Bob out of the cab so 
he could have her for himself. It would be nice to have her for him- 
self alone, as a protection against Eilis and her skull. 

Nice indeed. But every motion of the taxi seemed like the 
terminal operations of a machine that had long ago ground out his 
capacity for any such direct or panicky clutch at salvation. “Would 
you have gone with her if it didn’t work, your hold?” he demanded. 

“The point is, she didn’t mean it,” Nancy said doggedly. “I 
know she was bluffing, even if it’s cruel to talk about her like this 
when she’s so obviously suffering.” 

“Of course she’s suffering,” Bob and Howard said simultane- 
ously. “Of course it’s cruel.” 

“Saying not to talk about her because she’s suffering is talk- 
ing about her too and saying this is talking about her too and re- 
peating it. . .” Howard said. He felt as if the taxi were waggling 
his jaw, and, by that strange connection between mouth and mind, 
were waggling his thought toward its mechanical language. “It’s 
making a judgment.” 

“TI didn’t mean to,” Nancy protested innocently. 

To mean and not to mean were both operations of the machine 
on whose treadmill they were running, he thought. Hatred or love. 
The back and forth of any dialectic they might be swept into or in- 
vent was only the flap flap of the arguments Eilis had heard rico- 
cheting so fast at the roof’s edge. Here in the taxi’s enclosing body 
they might find words to temper or extenuate their hatred of Eilis 
—and the wheels ground on toward her death. 

Howard shouted to the driver, “Turn left on Charles Street.” 
In embarrassment he explained to Bob and Nancy, “I want to stop 
at Eilis’ place after all and see how she is.” Her living face greeting 
him at the door would veil over for a while longer the bloodless re- 
ality of the suicide that he knew to have been already committed. 
Or if, by chance, he should find her dead there he would have the 
refreshment of tears that the machine’s tempo would not yet permit. 

“Go straight ahead driver,” Bob said. “Now really, Howard. 
We know Eilis is all right. You’re as tired out by this as the rest of 
us. Why not go home and sleep it off?” 

The driver pulled his cab to the curb to wait for a decision. 
(He’s not waiting for it, Howard thought, by waiting he’s making 
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it.) Howard pulled at the door handle to get out. Bob grabbed his 
wrist. 

“If you’re trying to make me worry about her, you can’t,” Bob 
said bitterly. “There on the roof I called her bluff and that’s that. 
She’s not going to do anything. You’d only humiliate her more.” 

“I’m not trying to make anyone do anything,” Howard said. 
“Let me out of this goddamn cab.” 


He had thought—or only wished; in his fatigue the fine dis- 
tinction between the processes was breaking down-—that when he 
put foot on the sidewalk he would be rid of his awareness of the 
machine. But this was not the way it worked. In the silence on 
Charles St. the machine simply seemed to be running more quietly 
again, as if some drying part had been doused with oil. BRRRR. 
BRRRR. BRRR. There it went racketing again when he rang Eilis’ 
doorbell. Grind, squeak, gibber, like a human thing it went while 
he waited uselessly for her to answer. 

She had left the party three hours ago and he knew that she 
had come home. Her failure to answer now could not be taken as a 
sign that she was luckily asleep. Even Bob knew that her perform- 
ance on the roof was a further humiliation, one more reason to 
make good the next time she tried. She doted on sleeping pills— 
which Bob probably knew, too, though he would not have said so 
in front of Nancy. 

Howard trotted around her apartment building to the fire es- 
cape. By standing on a garbage can he could jump to the bottom 
rungs of the fire escape ladder. As long as his muscles were strain- 
ing to the climb he felt an odd release of happiness, the one respite 
he had enjoyed during the evening. 

But then the chilly pane of her window blocked his way. The 
sound of his knuckles rapping on it was like the sound of a tack 
hammer. The reflections of streetlights trembled regularly under 
his mechanical blows. 

No instant came at which he chose to break the window. He 
had known for a long while that she couldn’t hear him before his 
hand went on through the glass. His searching fingers found the 
regular latch and then another patented bolt before he could raise 
the frame. Poor damn fool, he thought, panting with haste now, to 
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be that much afraid of what meant to save her. 

The light went on in her bedroom door as he stepped in 
through the window. Eilis called, “Who is it?” in a serenely sleepy 
voice. It took her several seconds to recognize him after he had 
come into the light. 

“I took some sleepy pills,” she said. “Why are you bleeding? 
Why are you here?” 

“*You didn’t answer your bell.” 

“Bell?” 

“TI suppose I cut my hand on the window.” 

“You were worried,” she stated groggily. “Dear Howard. 
Good Howard.” She moved with zombie grace to kiss him on the 
mouth. “It’s good that somebody loves me in my condition.” She 
kissed him again. “Stay, Howard. It’s late. Stay with me. Be a 
jewel.” 

“Your pearl,” he said, returning the ice-cold kiss of her lips. 
“How could I leave now?” he asked, intending this as a joke. 

Deep under the murk of sedative she was glad to have him 
with her, and for a while he was consoled to know this truly. But 
before he fell into a greasy sleep—with her comradely arm thrown 
over his neck as a drowned swimmer might hold a drowned life- 
guard at the ocean’s bottom—he thought, Tomorrow, when she sees 
the other side of it, she’ll drag me one step farther. She knows what 
I still have to find out. I’Il have to be one twist braver or more fool- 
ish to reach her in time, just as I’d have to be loosened one twist to 
be quite cowardly or wise enough to get away. He thought of their 
host Bernie, who said, “The irony of it is if it would be me fell.” 
Then, though he had thus far saved some principles against self- 
pity, he began to pity himself more than he would ever be able to 
pity Eilis. 





BROTHERS 
By Philip Levine 


I 
Meeting at port or station, not by chance 
Which could expose, they try their patent hearts 
For models of the true, familiar stance 
To dress themselves again, 
And add dimensions dignity imparts. 
Strangers watch them faltering toward each other, 
Two over-tailored men 
Who shared a common mother. 


Anxiety exhausts the source of speech. 

So one will tell the other of his wife 

In terms she’d never recognize, or reach 
Remembrances both know 

Were never true, but speak a better life. 

Like hell, the silence brings these two together; 
They have no radio, 
And neither dares the weather. 


An ill digested meal. 

A sense of time more real 
Than lines about the eyes 
Or half forgotten lies 
Could ever indicate. 

“We are too late, too late,” 
An honest voice will say. 
Time will remove this day 
To where it does no harm, 
And let these two reform 
The image of a brother 
Different from any other. 





II 


While through the microscope we see their blood 
Is of a kind, the eye unaided shows 
They share no bone or heirloom from the flood, 
Lending the bearer grace 
To climb beyond the province of his nose. 
So theirs is life without the wit or malice 
To take the cherished face 
Or break the inlaid chalice. 


Looking backward or standing on one’s head 
Reveals much which common sense obscures. 
Children, women, and men who’ve died in bed 
Have seen them up in air, 
Struggling with passion, falling into tears, 
And losing breath—their eyes somehow inhuman 
As they let go their share 
Of that which makes them common. 


Never on any ground 

Has such the other found, 
Or turned a sudden corner 
And found lover or mourner. 
Two members of a crowd 
Afraid to be too loud 

Or obvious, who stood 

And wished each other good 
Fortune, and had to look 
Away from eyes that took 
In all the paucity 

Of this formality. 


Ill 


The simple truth is that we cannot share 

A certain privacy with anyone, 

For custom and demand have made too dear 
The quests that we betray, 

The pains of praise, the scheme of man and son. 





Still there is love, notched in those gorgeous fables 
That graphically portray 
Our failures in the stables. 


Now, while the world has turned its back on me, 
Dressed in your skin, I’ll play the shrewd athlete. 
“Here, Father, eat and die in ecstasy.” 
But if my guile be found, 
If he reject this worthless, sodden meat, 
Ill hammer out your head beyond the garden, 
And while you soak the ground, 
Seek from the Voice a pardon. 


Another one might say, 

“T shall work night and day 
To keep your goods intact, 
Your name held in respect. 
We too are one—one bone, 
One blood, one name, one man.” 
Though once upon a time 
There was that terrible crime, 
The voice commanding Go; 
Yet we shall never know 

If He who rode the garden 
Was father, God, or warden. 





THE COSTUME PARTY 


These boys and girls in the yard are not children. 
Their years are their clothes, adult or older than that— 
Conceived in rage or decline which they wear as theirs. 


Behind them the houses they’ve left, towers of sorrow, 
Point toward a world they’ll uncover—the gradual loss 
Of the joy of being themselves out here in the weather. 


The joy you hear is the joy of being another, 
Of taking his side, winning, or betraying his cause. 
The old sides hold here; a dozen have chosen the devil. 


If one says, “I will,” and one says, “I won’t,” and the two 
Become noble and one in a horse, then one won’t come 
As he swore he would to the bride in white who is waiting. 


Stranger than these, the dwarfs, or the witch who will eat them, 
Is he who goes round and round on only his feet, 
Content to remain alone in the guise of himself. 


The others are off to war or feast on its creams, 
For they have their aims and methods, and he has his one 
Slow way to go with an ignorance thoroughly childlike. 


These camps are stumping a world and its weather; the platform 
Of one will hold against cold as well as the other, 
And neither impeaches the night that summons them in. 


From windows, parents, like stars, look down on the children, 
Loosed from their spheres—the young, not the stars: They remain, 
Casting a haze which illumines the spaces between them. 





CAFE NORE 


By Hollis Summers 


I suppose everyone has heard of the Cafe Nore. If you go to 
the Cafe you'll always see someone you know, people say. And 
you're bound to go sooner or later, they say, and you'll never for- 
get the entertainment. Perhaps everything they say is true, but I 
am not sure. Perhaps the Cafe is not inevitable. 

I am sure Ellen and I never planned to go, yet I suppose we 
had always planned to—the way we were and were not going to 
Paris or the South Seas or the moon. A pediatrician’s life is pretty 
pleasantly cut out for him; unless there is a medical convention in 
Paris or the moon, he’s not very likely to get there. The habit of 
making a convention a vacation is as ingrained in a doctor’s life as, 
say, the habit of making money. I write as honestly as I can. Ellen 
and I did not speak of the Cafe any more than we spoke of her 
young men, or religion, or death. Now that she has gone—now that 
she has died by her own hand (as they say), I feel it is important 
to record all I remember of the Cafe Nore, of which we did not 
speak. 

It was in winter that we went. We had not been looking for it. 
We had been at the Thompson’s for one of those parties which doc- 
tors regularly give for each other—Thompson is a surgeon; there 
was the carefully detailed dinner, punctuated by first one of us 
then another’s crumpling his napkin to answer the telephone, to re- 
turn to the table smiling; the hurried drinking with the men gath- 
ered at the far end of the room, the women talking in shrill voices 
around the coffee table; the strong black coffee at eleven. Ellen had 
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another drink instead of coffee, but I didn’t worry. One rarely has 
time for too much alcohol at a Thompson dinner. “I have an oper- 
ation at seven,” the men said. The women spoke of sitters. And we 
were going down the steps, husbands and wives clinging to each 
other. As usual we called “Goodnight, goodnight.” I was conscious 
of Ellen’s breath and my breath hanging cold before us as we 
called. I was also conscious of the immensity of the words, and I 
was annoyed at my consciousness. While I never refer to myself as 
a man of science, as do so many of my compatriots, I am generally 
not sentimental. I thought I had learned to accept the world as I 
have accepted war and injury. 

When we were in the car, Ellen slid across the slick seat covers 
to sit very close beside me. Her perfume was heavy. I wondered if 
she had put it on while I was going around to my side of the car, 
while I paused to call “Goodnight” again to the Thompsons who 
waved behind their shining storm door. I smelled the cold and the 
newness of the car and Ellen’s perfume. 

“Goodnight,” Ellen said softly. 

I was extremely uncomfortable when she said, “It’s a very 
brave and unselfish thing to say. ‘Goodnight’ is, I mean, brave to 
say.” I cannot remember her having said such a thing in the four- 
teen years of our marriage. 

I said, “The Thompsons are pleasant people.” 

She said, “I’m glad you’re nothing but a phony doctor. I’m 
glad you don’t operate every morning at seven, and I’m glad we 
don’t have to hurry home for a sitter.” Then she was crying. 

I said, “Please, Ellen,” although I had grown accustomed to 
her sudden tears, and I was not unsympathetic. Always her tears 
were quiet and brief, and I had long ago accepted the nature of my 
profession. We never mentioned her crying, any more than we men- 
tioned the Cafe. 

“The miracle drugs aren’t any miracle, are they?” She 
pressed her handkerchief against her mouth. Her eyes were very 
large in the red light. 

I said, “You don’t get enough rest. You need a change.” 

“From red to yellow to green,” she said as I pressed my foot 
against the accelerator. She laughed swiftly. She leaned against 
my shoulder. “I’m all right. I just need to get crazy about some- 
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thing, I guess. I don’t really mind not having children. I’ve never 
told you I don’t mind, have I? I’m glad, really. I'll get interested 
in something or somebody. You’re not to worry. I wouldn’t have a 
husband who was a father, too. I mean that.” 


“You’re interested in too much—too many things,” I said. 
“You could take a little trip now. And we'll be going to New York 
in the spring. You could fly to Bermuda, for instance.” 

“Or Paris or the moon.” She sat very straight. 

Instead of turning right off Main, I had headed for the old 
Richmond Road. Ellen used to enjoy aimless driving. When we 
were young, when I first came back home to practice, we often 
drove around in the evening. Ellen had been particularly fond of 
the old Richmond Road. For all I knew she still drove it with her 
young men—the eager young internes and the others. 

“Or I could go to the Cafe Noir. We could, Harold. We’re 
always hearing about it, aren’t we? Haven’t you always heard of 


the Cafe Noir?” 


“T don’t even have any idea what it is.” I laughed as heartily 
as I could. “It’s probably just a myth—like the moment of decision 
which comes once to every child and boy and man.” I expected her 


to laugh. 

“Or a woman. I want to go. To the Cafe Noir, the Cafe Noir, 
the Cafe Noir.” Three times she called the name, as if she were a 
child making a wish. 

“Je ne sais pas,” I said. 

“Noir, noir.” Ellen giggled suddenly. “Quoth the raven, ‘ever 
noir.’” 

I put my arm around Ellen. I felt very young, as if I were 
happy. I said, “J’adore noir.” 

“It isn’t noir at all. But it’s just as good. Look, Harold!” 
There was no memory of tears in her voice. “It’s every bit as good. 
Ever Nore. I adore Nore.” 

If she had not called I would have missed the discreet yellow 
sign which flashed for a moment in the car lights at the curve be- 


yond the Elkhorn bridge. 


The two words written in white were placed beneath each 
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other, as neatly as an inscription on stone: 
Cafe 
Nore 

“That’s it?” The boy feeling, the brief moment of drunken af- 
fection and unity, was gone. 

“It has to be. Back up in a hurry, Harold. To think we al- 
most missed it, and I’ve been out this road hundreds of times. Just 
to think, Harold!” 

A graveled drive, only wide enough for one car, led up to the 
old house. To the right of the house was a vast concrete parking lot 
lit by a single electric bulb high on a pole in the very center of the 
area. I pressed the button to lower my window. In the cold air I 
thought that the light wavered under water, as if Ellen and I moved 
through a gray world of rocks and fish. 

Ellen did not wait for me to open the door for her. She stood 
against the light pole, hugging her handsome fur coat around her- 
self, calling, “Hurry, Harold. For heaven’s sake, hurry.” 

Her voice was very loud. I did not want to discourage her sud- 
den good humor, but I did not like the way she was calling the at- 
tention of the cold night to ourselves. I didn’t even take time to 
lock the car. 

“Careful, you'll scare the fish,” I said when I reached her. 

But she spoke more loudly than ever, leaning heavily against 
me as we began to follow the broad white stripe painted on the con- 
crete. “Our car’s the nicest car here,” she shouted. “Look, 
Harold!” 

“Yes, of course,” I whispered. There were perhaps twenty 
cars hunched in the gray light. Most of them were old models, with 
crunched fenders and broken glass. “Yes, Ellen.” 

The painted stripe curved down an incline. It ended with a 
painted arrow. Before us rose the entrance walk, mounting in 
waves to the Cafe Nore. The house was like any old house built a 
long time ago back from the Richmond Road. Perhaps that is the 
reason Ellen and I, or Ellen and her young men, had never noticed 
it before. Perhaps it was like any old house—square and brick— 
except there were no trees, and instead of a sloping lawn there was 
only concrete stretching on either side of the walk. The land is ster- 
ile, I thought, but of course I did not say so. 
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“It’s like any old house on the road, isn’t it, Harold?” Ellen 
shouted. “Isn’t it, really and truly.” 

“Yes. Yes, Ellen.” 

“Tt looks like that picture in the Modern Museum, something 
like it. You know, the house by the railroad. Maybe that’s the name 
of it, ‘The House by the Railroad.’” 

“There isn’t any railroad out here,” I said. 

“But it does look like it. It does, Harold.” She sounded dis- 
appointed, as if she might cry again. 

“Of course it does.” I could not remember the picture. 

The three stone steps to the porch were as worn as if the con- 
crete waves of the yard had washed over them many times. Ellen 
stumbled. 

“T don’t think I want to go,” she said slowly. But the beveled 
glass door was opening, as if by an electric eye, and I am sure it 
was Ellen who moved first toward the door. 

In a wide hall, beneath a hanging light covered with a pump- 
kin yellow shade fringed with beads, a girl in a gypsy costume 
said, “Check your coats.” 

Ellen looked at me over her shoulder. Her face was not smil- 
ing, but it was not sad, either. In the yellow light she looked very 
young, almost as young as the girl who extended her white arms 
for my coat and hat. 

“No,” Ellen said, nestling her hands beneath the collar of her 
coat, pressing the collar tabs against her cheeks. 

Although I knew that the gypsy girl was speaking a cliche, for 
a moment I could not understand her words. “You won’t feel it 
when you go out,” she said again. I listened very carefully. She 
rubbed the tips of her fingers over my hat and smiled. 

“Hurry,” Ellen said. “This is like a date, isn’t it? This is like 
slumming and being ever so young all over.” 

I thought of kissing the gypsy girl’s young mouth. It had been 
a very long time since I felt like kissing a stranger’s mouth. Her 
lips were pursed, as if she said, “Urgent,” or, “Soon, soon.” I said 
the words in my mind. Of course I did not kiss her. 

Ellen kept smiling at me over her shoulder, the way a woman 
smiles in an advertisement for jewels or depilatories. I followed 
her to an empty table, where a man in a scarlet coat pulled back 
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our chairs. I am sure Ellen did not pay any attention to the man. If 
she had noticed him, I would remember his face, the way I remem. 
ber the other faces—the internes, and the man at the service sta- 
tion, and the riding instructor. But in the Cafe Nore Ellen did not 
smile at the young man. 

“Nore,” Ellen’s1 th said. “It can’t mean anything. Nore.” 
She pressed her lips together until they seemed to disappear. 

But it was difficult to adjust my eyes to the candlelight of the 
Cafe. I removed my glasses and wiped them with my handkerchief; 
still it was difficult. Along the heavily curtained walls candles flared 
in brackets; on our small round table they shone blindingly; above 
our heads they burned in a great crystal chandelier. At first, I saw 
nothing but the light. 

“It’s a terrible fire hazard.” Ellen was clutching her coat 
closer about her, though beads of perspiration stood on her fore- 
head. 

I said, “We're a good couple, Ellen. In spite of everything. 
I was hoping to recall the camaraderie of nonsense which I had felt 
on the road; naturally, it was impossible. 

“It’s charming, perfectly charming, Harold,” she said, and 
her lips were as red as blood. Her eyes began to dart around the 
Cafe. “This must have been the dining room in the old house. And 
that was the parlor there, beyond the arch. And the people—they 
look quite like their cars. And above us, look. Those funny little 
grooves running every which way. It’s charming, Harold.” 

Her eyes moved so swiftly that I could not follow them. I con- 
centrated on the series of arches which threw themselves mathemat- 
ically into the infinity of distance. “There are many rooms,” I said. 

Ellen’s laugh was sharp. “Foolish, foolish, Harold. There are 
just two rooms. You’re looking at a mirror. They do it with mir- 
rors—just like in the joke.” She began to wave her arms to a figure 
in the candlelight, and the figure waved back. “There I am. You’re 
there, too, Harold. Wave at us, Harold.” 

“Not so loud, Ellen,” I said before I thought. 

Ellen closed her eyes. She laughed helplessly. Her laughter 
sounded like water pushing itself from a jug. “We saw someone we 
knew at the Cafe Nore, just the way they said we would.” 

Behind Ellen’s chair stood a waitress. She looked like the girl 
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who had taken my coat. I thought of asking if they were sisters or 
the same person. 

“Will you eat or drink?” the girl asked. 

“Drink,” I said, remembering the mouth of the first girl. 

“Kat,” Ellen said, sitting straight again. “You’re drunk 
enough, Harold. A toasted bacon and tomato sandwich and cof- 
fee.” 

The waitress smiled, showing her rather crooked teeth. “It’s 
not the season for tomatoes. We have only things in season.” 

Ellen was angry. “What the hell is in season?” 

“Bourbon, or wine, or...” 

“A turkey sandwich then, and coffee. Seasonal turkey.” 

I was sorry Ellen was being difficult about the rules of the 
Cafe. “Bourbon and water,” I said. “If that’s all right?” 

“They are in season,” the girl said. “I'll hurry. It’s almost 
time for the show—the entertainment.” When she went away her 
violet skirt swung against our table. 

Ellen’s face was flushed. “I’m not a housewife; I don’t fit in 
the mould,” she shouted. “I would be utterly satisfied if you made 
love to that girl. Don’t try to look guilty. Guilt is a great luxury for 


a fraud, and I refuse to have you reading my mind, I absolutely 
refuse.” 


I did not know what she meant, but I was sorry I had forgot 
my wife in the presence of the girl. I placed my hand over Ellen’s. 
Beneath the small table our knees touched. 

“I’m sure you are capable of making love to her,” Ellen said 
more quietly; and then: “We touch because of the smallness of the 
table. It’s not because of affection, or lust, or even habit. I’m not 
middle-aged, Harold. You may be, but I’m not.” 

But she did not shake my hand away. 

It was time, I thought, to speak of the subjects we had never 
discussed. 

Ellen said, “Where did we hear of the place? Was it some- 
body in Boston, or that time in Topeka? Think, Harold. Think. It 
was at some convention. You aren’t even trying to think.” 

“It was in the past.” My voice broke, but I was not embar- 
rassed. We dare to resurrect time together, I thought. I said, “It 
was since we were married. It was...” 
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But Ellen interrupted; her words ran swiftly after each other. 
“When I was a child, I was always trying to remember something 
like this. Who gave me what for Christmas? and where did I see a 
certain movie? I was forever doing it. I’d get up at night, and try 
ae 

“Us. We,” I said. “I’m remembering medical school. You 
had a cloth coat, and our rooming house in Louisville was very cold 
at night.” 

“When I’d lose things I’d go over and over what I’d been do- 
ing when I had them last. I’d stand in the center of the room and 
act it all out. ‘I stood here,’ I’d say, ‘and I opened this drawer.’” 

There was movement around us. Ellen turned to watch the 
curtains being drawn from the walls—the word drawer still on her 
lips. 

Because of the vague light and the mirrors it was difficult to 
tell whether one or a dozen costumed waitresses pulled the curtains. 
The girls worked so swiftly that their faces blurred. The curtains 
followed the grooves which made the design of the dark ceiling: 
they circled, met, and parted like the stitched lines of a quilt. One 
by one the small tables in the parlor disappeared. 

“They'll close us in, too,” Ellen said coldly. “Our order hasn’t 
come, either. Stop squinting, Harold.” 

I was trying to see the faces of the other human beings who 
waited with us in the Cafe, but I didn’t manage. No sooner had I 
focused my eyes on a table near us than the whirling girl and her 
curtains enclosed it. In a moment, our table, too, was an island. 

I held Ellen’s hand very tightly. I pressed my knees hard 
against hers. I said, “I hated every day of those classes—and in- 
terning—all of it. I was always afraid I was going to be sick. Then 
I’d remember I’d be with you in a little while. And I was never sick, 
because I thought you were waiting for me. I used to come home, to 
the cold rooming house, and you would. . .” 

“Honestly, Harold. This is like Sunday School classes. Did 
you ever go to Sunday School? Before? Before we were married, 
Harold?” The bones of Ellen’s skeleton pressed against her skin. 
“We had opening exercises, and then somebody pulled the cur- 
tains.” 

“T used to look at a corpse—which had already passed away 
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—and I'd think, ‘This, too, shall pass away.’ The war—everything, 
they did pass away. And I was a doctor with an office.” 

“The curtains were made of burlap in Sunday School, though. 
They smelled terrible.” 

Over the cleansing illness of remembering I said, “I thought 
these were burlap.” 

“Silly,” Ellen said. “Honestly, Harold! They’re velvet.” 

“TI wish you wouldn’t say ‘Honestly, Harold.’ We never say 
honestly.” 

Ellen moved her hands. “Harold, whatever. Whatever was it 
happened?” Her eyes, set in her skeleton, were as vacant as the 
eyes of a fish. For a moment her eyes seemed to swim in the candle- 
light. 

“Whatever,” I repeated. 

“I loved you,” she said. “I know I did. Your—your injury, it 
wasn’t important. I hate children. And besides—we get along all 
right.” 

““A person needs to remember, as much as he needs not to re- 
member. We’ve cut off our time, Ellen. We’ve acted as if it was al- 
ways now.” 

“No, no, no, not again. Dear God, not another lecture. I just 
can’t bear to hear you again. ‘Maturity is acceptance, acceptance, 
acceptance.’”’ Ellen was always an effective mimic: her voice 
sounded very much like my own. Her hands pinched at the faded 
table cloth as if the cloth were flesh. “But it shouldn’t ever be. Noth- 
ing should ever be just acceptance.” 

“But we have details now, here—marriage, and a specific 
wound,” I said. “We don’t have the curse of metaphor. This is dif- 
ferent, Ellen, with the details here, now.” 

Ellen said, “We have as good a marriage as any. You talk so 
much, Harold. You talk and talk and talk.” 

I looked past her shoulder, but there was no place to lock in 
the curtained enclosure, and our eyes met again. I leaned over the 
table to kiss her. 

She did not seem to be conscious of my lips. Still, we looked 
at each other until the girl with the violet skirt stood against our 
table. I was sorry the girl had appeared. 

“How ever did you get in?” Ellen asked. “It must be like try- 
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ing to find the opening in a stage curtain. Once when I was in high 
school I came out in front to make a speech or an announcement or 
something very important and I did it very well, and then I couldn’t 
find where I had come from. I fought the curtains and everyone 
laughed.” 

““We have long practice here,” the girl said. 

“You aren’t old enough to have long practice,” I said. “At any 
thing.” 

The girl said, “They’re almost ready for you. They’ll be 
waiting.” 

“‘Who’s waiting?” Ellen half rose from her chair. 

“It’s just the entertainment. It’s choosing time.” 

“Nore is probably just somebody’s last name,” Ellen said. 
She pushed the girl aside; she had no difficulty in finding the cur- 
tain’s opening. ““We’re ready. You go ahead and lead the way.” 

We followed the girl through a labyrinthine aisle. Perhaps we 
circled the room many times. Ellen spoke loudly. “It’s like Hal- 
loween. It’s like walking Pullman cars that don’t end. It’s like a 
burrow. It’s like flying on a dark beam. It’s like sleep. Talk, Har- 
old. Tell me what it’s like, Harold!” 

I put my hands on Ellen’s shoulders. “It’s a curtained aisle, 
Ellen. It’s not like anything. The Minotaur is a myth.” 

“Hurry,” the girl’s voice said ahead of us. “The entertain- 
ment.” 

I had not expected the Minotaur; still I had expected more 
than another curtained space, only a little larger than the table we 
had left. Facing us were two curtained stalls, like cabanas. The girl 
in the violet skirt and a man in striped trousers were the only at- 
tendants. The man was my own height and coloring. 

“You'll have to wait a moment,” the man said. 

“Your coat’s awfully pretty,” the girl told Ellen. 

“Still cold outside?” the man asked. 

“Tt was when we came in,” Ellen said, but she did not look at 
the man. “It’s cold enough to bring in your brass monkeys any- 
how.” 

The girl laughed. “I love your coat.” 


The cabana curtains parted and a man and woman stepped 
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out. Their faces were bright and, I suppose, featureless, for I do 
not remember their faces. I do not know where the light came from 
—there were no candles. Perhaps there was a ceiling light. I didn’t 
think about the source of light at the time. 

“Damn,” Ellen said. “I thought it would be somebody we 
knew.” 

The man and woman nodded to the attendants and to us. “I 
don’t have words,” the man said, before he disappeared with the 
woman. 

“You’re next,” the waiter said. His voice was confidential. 

“You have a bedside manner,” Ellen said. 

My hands were still on her shoulder. I pushed her toward the 
cabana the bright-faced woman had vacated. I tried to recall the 
woman’s face. The waitress extended her white arm to pull back 
the entrance. 

Ellen shrugged my hands away. “I’m not going in. I’m just 
not. Nobody can make me.” 

“Very well,” the girl said. “Just as you like. It’s entirely 
voluntary.” 

The girl had spoken so calmly that Ellen’s voice was quiet 
when she said, “I’ll wait for Harold.” 


“It’s perfectly all right,” the girl said. “It’s only entertain- 
ment.” 


I was embarrassed by Ellen’s attitude, but I had often been 
embarrassed by her sudden whims and prejudices. At the same time 
I felt a kind of tenderness. I said, “I wish you’d come.” 

“Shut up and hurry up,” Ellen said, and I walked around her 
into the cabana. 

There was practically nothing to the entertainment of the 
Cafe. Perhaps my annoyance or my tenderness spoiled the experi- 
ence—or the cessation of experience—lI still do not understand the 
nature of the entertainment. I feel sure, however, that no light 
shone on my face when I left the cabana. 

There was music and perfume and a sound like wind; in the 
stall next to me, the one Ellen should have entered, there shone a 
light. As if through net I saw the figure of one of the waitresses. 
“Choose,” she said above the music and the light and the movement 
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of her hands over my body. “Do you choose?” 

“Of course,” I said, although I did not know what I was 
choosing. 

“You are pretending, aren’t you?” the girl asked above my 
senses which had responded quickly to the stimuli. “It doesn’t mat- 
ter, though. Your way is probably just as good.” 

For a moment I felt that the curtains were closing in. I was as 
light headed as if I had fainted, the way I fainted when I admin- 
istered to my first patient after I had become a doctor with an of- 
fice. I remembered, as drowning men are supposed to remember 
or create, the day I had fainted in my new office. 

“You get your choice,” the girl beyond the net said. “It would 
be nice, though, if you knew what you’re choosing.” 

Her hands lingered for a moment, and that was all. The man 
in the striped trousers opened the striped doorway. The entertain- 
ment had been no more significant than a colored dream. 

“But no less significant,” the girl said. 

“T think I’m going in now,” Ellen shouted above the sound of 
wind. “You wait for me.” 

But she stopped at the curtained doorway. Perhaps I was re- 
lieved to see her stop. When she turned, she looked very chic and 
composed. 

The man in the striped trousers said, ““You could have pre- 
tended to faint.” He was whispering, but the enclosure was so small 
I could not keep from hearing. “The rules say you can pretend for 
the entertainment.” 

“T decided not to go in. I decided against it.” Ellen looked 
straight at me. She did not glance at the man. 

“You may return to your table now,” the girl’s voice said, and 
we followed her down the Pullman passage, the burrow, the cur- 
tained aisle to our table. 

Ellen’s sandwich and coffee, both sending up spirals of steam, 
like breath, were waiting. My drink seemed to be breathing, too, 
but with cold. 

“Was it all right?” Ellen asked pleasantly. 

“Tt wasn’t anything.” 

“‘What was it like?” 

I said, “It was like a booth at a county fair. It was like a mild 
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electric shock—that’s all.” I wished I could speak to someone else 
who had stood inside the cabana. I would have asked—that moment 
I would have asked, “What did you choose?” I would have asked 
the question more loudly than Ellen ever shouted, identifying her 
passage among the passage of other human beings. But no one 
stood beside our table. 

“I’m glad we didn’t go in together. I hate things like that. All 
that stuff, honestly!” 

“It is probably just as well,” I said, drinking, knowing I 
would not ask any man, “What did you choose?” 

“T don’t look as old as that waitress, do I? I don’t really look 
that settled down and tramped under and long-time planted. Do I, 
Harold?” 

“No,” I said, making the word a long word. 

Ellen said her sandwich was very good. She said the coffee 
was bitter. She said she had ordered a new storm door for the 
back porch. We said nothing more than we always said in restau- 
rants or at home or at a party. We did not speak of the place we 
had found until after I had paid the check to a man in the hall and 
we were in the car once again. I did not luok for the girl in a violet 
skirt. 

“We didn’t have to go, did we?” Ellen said. “It wasn’t even 
named Noir.” 

“Most of the cars are still in the parking lot,” I said. 

I pressed the starter button and guided the car along a painted 
arrow. 

“Turn on the heater, Harold. I’m freezing.” 

“That time in high school—-” I cleared my throat. “What did 
you say when you made the important announcement or speech or 
whatever it was?” 

“T haven’t the slightest idea. It was silly of me to remember 
it at all. All that stuff!” 

The arrow was leading us out farther up the old Richmond 
Road, quite close to our own house, in fact. 

“It was very interesting, the Cafe Noir,” Ellen said. “You're 
not to mention it again, not so long as we both shall live. Promise 
me, Harold. Cross your heart.” 

I promised. 





She gave no indication that she was planning to take the sleep- 
ing pills which would end time for herself, and, in a way, for me. 
I have not driven out the old Richmond Road any more, although 
I suppose the Cafe is still there. I do not say that Ellen’s way was 
wrong. 


THIS IS THE SITUATION 
By Oscar Mandel 


The egg the Mother threw 

that burst in Zeus and Christ and man, 
in Egypt and in Babylon, 

has hatched (don’t giggle) me and you, 


To raise this bedtime doubt: 
was that conflagration fixed 

to kindle two such silly sticks, 
are we what angels shout about? 


Go wash and comb your hair, 

and let us, while I knot my tie, 
decide that in our Mother’s eye 

we are, like Christ and cabbage, there. 





TO A CHILD 
By Roy Marz 


Now you are gone longer than you stayed. 
Do we dim to you in your shade—or are you light 
Flooding the plain around our intricate wood? 


We go often from trees to a fiery plain, 
Light like a claw in our eyes. Is death that ache 
Sudden and fierce, never to come again? 


Then we who live longer—going, returning, 


Light to dark to light, will know more dying 
Than you the steady lizard in that burning, 


Until it is time we go forever from trees, 
With a sleight of eyes to show for a long living, 
But death a child’s wonder of losing eyes 


For plain sight. Only the salamander 
Burning alive sees what fire is. 
We of the skillful eyes see the flame. 


THE LEARNED LADY 


Where she was young between two chimney pieces 
Of accurate stones 

She took Latin through stays and rosy creases 
Clear to her bones. 


So posses of prelates and pedants never chased down 

The learning of this lady, 

And if dwarves and the imported seven-foot Augsburg clown 
Disputed what was her body 
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Only her same-eyed husband ever took 

That exact measure 

But wondered if he or the most exquisite Aldine book 
Gave greater pleasure, 


Or if, as was said, grass combed by a certain river 
Was to her kemptness delight 

Her hairdresser nor great Mantegna could give her 
In tidiness and light. 


Well, when they had done their all, from husband to clown, 
And no longer were there, 

Her bones drew up. The river talked them down 

In Latin, and smoothed her hair. 


THE STABLE 


Anatole France hung up his scissors and hobbled 
Down where the old animal worried the night. 

It coughed in the straw. Where bay fur balded, 
The raw belly shocked into lantern light. 


One finger set in the pit of the broken horn, 

He winked his beard over the balding ear 

And mum! ':d his words for nothing. The unicorn 
Answered nothing, if indeed it had heard. 


Anatole France on his free fingers counted 
Images of animals cut and pasted; 

He took the dark to his stair, and as he mounted 
Assured himself none of the nine were wasted. 


Nobody cares to witness the tenth dream’s 
Death by disuse. In the straw only the lamp 
Saw the unicorn eyes petrify to gems 

And frosty quiet pearl the stable damp. 
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THE COMING 


I came so still where my mother stood 
Behind her trellis, watching trees. 

I know now my father passed 

But who could see so deep in the woods 
Or tell if it was hunter or he? 


I came so still where my mother, groomed 
Bright for the waiting, watched a jack 
Perching and flying aimlessly. 

Perhaps I should have called as I came 
But I do not think she would have heard. 


Could I touch her? I watched the bird 
Excite the leaves, I saw her set, 
Slighter than any leaf on a tree. 

I wanted to go, but there is no way 

For a beginning to turn back. 


If only I could touch her, rapt 

By father’s image, to love the son. 
Smaller than dew I made myself, 
Lighter than dew my finger tapped. 
She turned stricken, and we were one. 





THE LARKSPUR WAY 
By David Lyttle 


Go now 

By the larkspur way 
With a tiptop lady 
Secretly 

And wrapped together 
Rosy-cheeked 

In the burning blanket 
Of the blue air. 

Go like a pair 

of hornéd goats 

Up inaccessible 

And curious canyons 
Of the fossiled shale, 
You two, tousled, 

Into the rarer gale. 


Go to a green 

Hilly country 

Where the silver trees 
Are overflowing 
With the orioles, 
And hummingbirds 
Spark 

From stem to stem, 
And sunfishes 
Whistle 

In clouds of spray, 
Where tumbling men 
In lavender, 

With ladies 


At their sweet-wit’s end 





In butterflying 

Hooping skirts, 

Play 

In a blizzard 

Of sun-lit duckling down. 


DISCLAIMER 
By Charles Black 


If they lifted you, took you up on the arc of evening 

Across the long hills, across to the meditations 

Of local cool ponds, to the million talking gulls 

In serpent-licked ears, I would be the last to vouch you 
Against some change, against the sudden sweep 

Of your chance look back to the place of omitted saining, 

Or your forward hunger, seeing the blessed feed 

On a bread called of angels (The damned require no food 
Or drink.) I have seen the red of a hundred signs 

In one night alone, on how many nights, in a mist, 

And the people inside at the counter, or standing in summer 
Deciding, ordering, or passing yellow shop-windows 
Seeking whereof to want in the satisfiable 

Categories, or throwing it in and going alone 

To the Square. Against this siege through the year of hunger 
They speak of a tunnel, of pennants just under sight 

In the valley, of some white bird of unbelieved swift 

Rising on great strokes of wing. I own to no knowledge 
And guard the heart from love of the thing it has made. 
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SERVOS 


By Judson Jerome 


AS WHEN the tires pull on the pavement like 

a dry palm rubbed on window glass, the whole 

weight on the springs swings and it gives, and the turn 
of your wrists at the wheel pulls after it everything— 


then, when with tremor of pedal you startle the fact, 
you butterfly guiding a cannonball, all-wise and all- 
powerful (hinting the brake, now, holding the one 
right speed and judging just how much push you 


must take to take a coming hill) and you 
bring all complexity to bear on holding 
Nature in a firm yet giving grip (unless 


bothered or tired or in a mood)——-SO DOES 


the spinning governor with two brass balls, 
suspending weight on the thin edge of speed, 
correcting steam, saddling expansion, resting 
when deep heat rests; and aiming devices know 


and telephone exchanges know their navels, 

know what is right and what minute adjustments 
keep it so. They have old Nature where her silken 
hair is short. You, moody one, beware! 


Bottling works shortly will shiver when beer is uncapped 
in Moline; any highway disaster will jiggle a lever 
affecting production at Ford, and mechanical mice 
will invent their own traps, perhaps, to avoid being bored. 
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The sealed and silent factories, soft lit 

by the low glow of vacuum tubes, will know, 
and what they know they can perform: infinite 
self-knowledge, maximum control, and where 


filaments pulse, distinctions disappear, 

and things and thoughts of things, all one, and seeds 
and needs and gears and mica plates, or mass 

and energy, virus and protein, all one. 


And meanwhile you, there, at the wheel, are clever 
(as you calculate a curve), make consummate 

use of the chemicals at your command, 

but now the time demands you find a way 


to live with interlocking servos down 
the line: like any electric eye flooded 
with light you can switch off, or else, renouncing 
knowledge and power, mutate, become beautiful 


and good before you die, or, best, retire 
like a sponge to a rock and then when a ship shudders 


shadowy overhead, lie still, lie still, and let 
the brass balls whirl and never be distracted. 





BY LIGHT OF DAY 


Sallow the afternoon, and dry. Kiss you 

I cannot, as on a gold, enlightened plain 
exposed we rest like desert lizards lying 
scaled, cold-blooded, breathing in the sun, 
our eyes, those blank salt dots of caviar 


harboring their little juice within. 

It will be a long day, silent but 

for nerves, extenuated, tough and thin 

as wires hung limply in the wind hum over 
familiar electric messages. 


It will be a short day, waiting thus 

for what that unfamiliar wind presages, 

and each black underscore of shade beneath 
each rock. Touch you, know you, I cannot, as 
my scales are cellulose, my tender parts 


crusted, protected by habitual blaze. 
Across the blank world, faithful elders say, 
is travelling, black as ice, the night. 

Wait, love. Love is now unfeasible 

in this western light. 





CISSY 


By Ruth Beebee Fox 


She found the right door up two flights and down a dim hall 
lit by one weak bulb that at the stale tag end of night seemed about 
to go out altogether. Her diffident knock roused no rustle of re- 
sponse, no murmur of voices, so she knocked again. Louder this 
time but still shy at having to ask for the welcome that down home 
would have been there, waiting for her, before the bus engine 
stopped roaring in the tunnel of the terminal. There would have 
been hands fluttering, smiles like embraces, to buoy her down the 
steep step. Lacking that Southern greeting, she saw herself for the 
first time in the role of stranger, winding her way out of the laby- 
rinth of stalls for buses, that had come from as far away as her 
town and farther, through the din and the indifferent crowd and 
into a cab. 

The driver waited, turned in his seat, as she searched for their 
address, lost among family snapshots, newspaper reports of the 
poet’s lectures in all the larger cities, (she would hear him some- 
day, she had always promised herself) and the clipping from her 
home town paper about his death, here. She had not learned of it 
for some time after it had occurred and it was that, as much as any- 
thing, demonstrating to her what she had already lost, that had 
steeled her to leave; though her brother had in plain language out- 
lined the risks run by a genteel young woman of thirty with no par- 
ticular aptitude (this last apologetically, she had, after all, helped 
raise his children). “But you’re soft, Cissy,” he had insisted. “No 
match for city folk. You don’t know what they’re like up here.” 
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The driver turned on the meter. Its ticking seemed to bear out 
her brother’s judgement. She found the address finally, between 
the snapshots of the boy and girl and handed it to him. He gunned 
the motor impatiently and she put the snapshots back into her 
purse. 

Down home, she might have shown them to him in the course 
of easy talk. “My nephew,” she might say, handing the picture for- 
ward, “has a sharp eye for the authentic. I took him to a play once 
but he objected to everything, especially the scenery. ‘It’s fake,’ he 
said. But this child,” and she would pass him the picture of the 
soft haired, smiling girl, “accepts any terms of make believe. I 
raised her on myths and fairy tales.” | 

“She favors you, Ma’am,” the driver would say and she 
frowned that the trait, so pleasing in the child, might lead her, later, 
to the very straits that she, herself, was in. Adrift in a strange city, 
resting all her faith in school friends’ offer of a bed until she found 
a job and a place for herself, and all for the fancy that the presence 
of creative people and the work they cared about could illuminate 
the half world of books she’d lived in too long. The cab shot 
through the confining canyons of the streets, deserted at this hour, 
and quite unlike the city she’d imagined. 

“What do you want?” her brother had finally exploded. 
“What can you possibly find that we don’t have here?” 

“Why yes, Cissy,” his wife had chimed in. “We have the Sym- 
phony for six weeks, the Book Review Club. . .” 

“God knows,” her brother cried, “we have the Library. Seems 
to me you’re there enough!” He spoke of it as he spoke of native 
ham or whisky and she knew she could never tell him of the gaps 
on its shelves. The books she read about but never saw, the poet’s 
books she had to send for. It was by the merest chance that she had 
even heard of him. By the merest chance that she stood here now, 
paying the cab driver, looking sidelong at the structure of the ‘L’ 
that strode like seven league boots in the growing light, bringing 
all she had dreamed about, the place where the poets speak, the 
galleries where all the pictures in the world hang eventually, the 
hall where enormous orchestras play, not waltzes nor light opera 
only, but exacting works in a precise and happy congruence of 
sound: all within her reach. Scarcely pausing, she’d found their 
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apartment number and sailed up the stairs. 

But waiting for an answer to her second knock, she began to 
tremble and felt that her brother was right. She was no more able 
to cope with situations than the child in the snapshot. “They must 
be home,” she told the child and set her suitcase down. From the 
letters, they were seldom in evenings and could conceivably be out 
till late but this was, and she looked at the daylight seeping up the 
stairwell, morning. Very early, but morning. 

“They’re sleeping,” she said, aloud and since she stood at the 
foot of the next flight of stairs, sat down upon the bottom step to 
wait, like a mannerly child. She sighed. The trip itself had been a 
nightmare. Eager at first, she had looked for snow as the first sign 
that the lumbering bus made progress. She had refused to believe 
that the dirty stuff lying along city outskirts could be snow, as 
she’d tried to ignore the pinched, tired, unhappy faces of the people 
who boarded the bus at city terminals, as though they were a denial 
of all she believed. 

The cramped familiarity of the bus passengers had seemed a 
travesty of the courteous exchange she’d been raised on. Her seat 
mate, an unshaven man, who'd acted as though he’d committed a 
crime and wouldn’t feel secure until the bus had crossed another 
state line, had been suspicious of her polite talk but when it had 
grown dark, he’d slept and had rested his uneasy head upon her 
shoulder. In the vast cousinship of the south, touch laid an obliga- 
tion of response and she had stared wakeful and distressed at the 
black countryside through the curtained port, till they had all been 
shaken awake by the bus’s progress along a cobbled village street, 
past the shut, indifferent faces of the houses to the dirty diner and 
the weak, hot coffee they’d choked down, staring coldly at them- 
selves in the mirror behind the coffee urn, looking shiftily aside if 
they met a fellow traveler’s eyes. 

She had not been able to shake off the notion that this endless 
trip was one of the dreams she suffered, incongruous as they were, 
having no basis in the comfortable, secure, friendly life she lived 
with her brother and his family. They had deviled her, these 
dreams, to gauge the depth of her hidden discontent. Serene by day, 
at night committed to endless journeying by train, by bus, by boat 
(a ferry boat sometimes) she was, her reading told her, desiring 
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escape, even so final an escape as death, to cancel the ennui, she 
would not, awake, admit. 

As she sat on the stair, the dim hall began to rock gently as 
with the motion of travel and she resolutely opened the book she’d 
brought to read upon her journey. Sometime later, she became 
aware through the tranced sense of what a Roman fountain 
brought jetting from the depths of a poet’s mind, of the actual 
sound of water running. Alert, she shut the book. Yes, someone was 
unmistakeably moving about behind the door. She stood up and 
knocked again. It opened suddenly and the young man in the bath- 
robe frowned, peering out at her. Her heart sank like a stone. 

“Isn’t this apartment twelve?” she asked in a whisper. He 
nodded impatiently. 

“For God’s sake,” he said, “I’m dying,” and he did indeed 
look ill. “Come in out of the cold.” 

“But—but—” she stammered, “I’m looking for Ann Carter 
and Mary...” 

“Ann,” he croaked over his shoulder, then, ““That your stuff? 
Get it and come in so I can shut the damn door.” Ann appeared be- 
hind him, tying the belt to her robe. 

“Cissy,” she exclaimed sleepily, “come in. This is just Rich- 
ard. He won’t hurt you.” The young man groaned, sneezed and 
hobbled through the door into the next room. 

“It’s only a cold,” Ann said. “We’re looking after him till he 
gets better. Here, I'll take that.” Cissy followed her from the tiny 
kitchen, through the dim living room, where the young man lay 
shivering upon a couch made up into a bed and into a bedroom 
smaller than the kitchen. Mary was in one of the two narrow beds. 

“No,” she muttered, opening one eye, then burying her head 
under the covers. ““What—who?” she spluttered, sitting up. “Why, 
Cissy, you’re here.” 

Cissy looked about the tiny room, too small for the three of 
them. The young man sneezed. 

“Tidn’t you get my letter?” she asked, hiding her dismay at 
the prospect of having to use up her little store of money on hotel 
bills before she found a job. This fine bid for freedom would turn 
into Cissy’s visit ‘up north’ and she’d settle down to dream again 
of journeys, wake exhausted to the uneventful day that employed 
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none of her potentialities, that was the dream actually, storing up 
energy to face the rigours of the night time journeys all over again. 
The window frame began to shake and with a roar the Elevated 
train rushed by outside it, like the embodiment of all her night- 
mares. 

Ann laughed. “You look as though you’d seen a ghost, Cissy. 
It’s only the ‘L’. It happens every fifteen minutes. You better get 
used to it if you’re staying here.” 

“But you haven’t room,” she cried, “I didn’t realize. Pll go 
to a hotel.” 

“Nonsense,” Ann said firmly. “Richard’ll be well enough to 
move out by night.” There was a sneeze and a groan from the other 
room and they stood, listening, while the young man blew his nose 
noisily. 


All through breakfast, his sniffs alternated with the roar of 
trains and held Cissy’s attention, more than the talk of what work 
she had better look for. 

“TI wrote book reviews,” she said too loudly in a lull, “for the 
paper down home.” And was truly shocked to hear the young man 
snort in derision. Not for her feeling’s sake but that he should be- 
tray such a lack of manners. To her eyes, a grave lapse, even in a 
child. 

“We know lots of people working at all sorts of things. Rich- 
ard,” Ann said acidly, “is the only friend we have who doesn’t hold 
a job. One of them is bound to know of something.” She looked at 
her watch. “Good Lord, I'll be looking for one, myself, if I don’t 
take off. I’ll shop for dinner.” 

Mary rose, said, ““Make yourself comfortable, Cissy. Take a 
shower and a nap. See you at dinner. And you,” to the young 
man on the couch, “get well and get off of there. We need it.” 


“T can go to a hotel,” she said to the closing door. The young 
man sneezed. 

Cleaning up the breakfast mess, she was very much aware of 
him, lying ill the other side of the thin partition. She finally worked 
up nerve enough to stand in the doorway to ask if he wanted aspirin 
or another cup of coffee but he had turned his face resolutely to 
the wall, as though rejecting a world that rejected him. Seeing 
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him sleep, she realized suddenly how tired she was. She crossed 
in a few steps to one of the narrow beds in the bedroom and fell in- 
stantly asleep. 

To dream of trying to set up housekeeping in an Elevated 
train. Sleeping under the eyes of strangers, patiently folding up 
her bed during rush hours. Cooking enough on the pot bellied stove 
to serve the entire car. At least, she’d think, she had enough but 
more hungry people kept getting on. She, herself, was so hungry 
and so tired and the incessant motion was making her ill. She woke 
crying, like one of her own nieces or nephews. 

She got up then, unpacked a change of clothes and passed the 
couch on her way to take a shower. He had turned over in his sleep 
and his unshaven face looked gaunt and ill by winter morning light. 
She wondered what he did that kept him from getting a job. Wrote 
or painted, maybe. Perhaps—perhaps, he was a poet. She shivered 
and long used to covering sleeping children, she reached instinct- 
ively, to cover his shoulder but the ‘L’ roaring by outside the win- 
dow, shaking the building, confused her and she stepped back. 

When she crossed the room again, showered, dressed and 
ready to go out, his eyes flew open. They were remarkably clear 
and penetrating, as though all his energies and capabilities cen- 
tered there. “He is a poet,” she decided and said, “Can I get you 
anything?” All signs of his cold had been, apparently, slept away. 

“Some paper and a pencil,” he said, as though to confirm it. 
She got him both and a book to write on and from his abstracted air 
concluded that the poem was at work, rising like bread or a success- 
ful cake. She left, closing the door quietly behind her. 

The idea struck before she reached the street and instead of 
beginning her exploration of the city, or hunting up a reasonable 
hotel, she continued walking down the same street. She hadn’t far 
to go. She found, among the second hand stores, dingy bars and 
pawn shops, an army surplus outlet. She went in and bought an 
army cot and blanket for five dollars. In a glow of success, she 
lugged them back to the apartment house, scarcely noticing the trel- 
lised shadow of the ‘L’, the derelicts circling the Mission Band, the 
narrow strip of sky way up, like a ribbon around the present she 
had waited for so long, the city that now she scarcely saw. 

She went in without knocking this time. Her diffidence of the 
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morning seemed part of another person. He stared when, with a 
sigh, she dumped the clumsy parcel to the floor. 

“My bed,” she said happily, unwrapping the cot and setting it 
up. She sat on it and it held her weight, creaking slightly. 

“It works,” she cried and they began to laugh. He laughed 
with her, helplessly, as the children used to, until she remembered 
he’d been writing when she left. 

“Do you want anything?” she asked, all concern. 

“Coffee,” he said, then, “Please,” as though he’d recalled the 
word from some time ago. When she leaned to hand him the tray, 
he said, “You smell like that first early vine, the yellow one in the 
woods in spring, there.” 

“Jessamine, ” she said, matter of fact, as though he had only 
asked her name. “Where did you live in the south?” 

His laugh was short. “Army barracks.” 

“And here?” she asked. 

“On my friends,” he said, without embarrassment. She 
nodded soberly. 

“If you are to succeed in writing,” she said, “you ought to 
have a permanent place where you can work and keep your books 
and things.” The invitation came easily, as though she had consid- 
ered it a long time. “When I get a job and a place, you’re welcome 
to stay there.” 

“Thank you,” he said, as though the words, unfamiliar to him, 
were part of the legal sealing of a bargain. 

“It kills poets,” she said, “knocking about from place to 
place. They need calm and security where their thoughts can jell.” 

““You’re so right,” he said and began to tell her the history of 
his homelessness. She had not noticed the ‘L’s roar for some time 
and turning toward the window as its frame began to shake, was 
amazed to see the cars, lighted, rocking past. “But it’s getting dark,” 
she thought stupidly, and was struck by the same sense of loss and 
dread she’d felt as night closed in at home. Then she heard them on 
the stair, Ann protesting, “Oh, not tonight. I’m too beat. If it’s that 
good, it’ll run forever,” and reassured, turned to smile at him. He 
lay back, alert, listening, like a plotting child, his face wary. And 
as they opened the door, he sneezed, groaned, and she leapt to get 
him aspirin and a drink. 
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ANGLE OF REFRACTION 


By Constance Urdang 


Under the bowsprit of the balcony 

An enigma is moving in the street 

Mysterious and sudden as the fish 

That dance for tourists through transparent keels 
Of pleasure-boats calm in the southern sea. 


Down there, the milkman on a bicycle 
Balances, front and back, his glossy freight; 
Three dozen bottles sealed with crimson foil 
Wink in the sun (but to their monitor 

Seem neither picturesque nor beautiful). 


And when in miniature a rabble breaks 

Ranks at the corner, each child trails along 

A shadow like a scarf. So dark and bright 
Children and shadows spread across the street, 
How can they see the pattern that they make? 


Two ancients in the doorway opposite 

Are framed in antique carving while they wait 
Admission on some trivial errand. From 

Up here, they might be figures in relief 

Carved from the grizzled paving of the street 


That down below the balcony composes, 

So readily, into the beautiful. 

And there are times, down there, when the enigma, 
Flickering like a swiftly darting fish, 

Reveals more of itself than one supposes. 
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FRAGMENT FROM A DIARY 
FOUND IN A CAVE 


By Paul Cordell 


I never learned the riddle of the world outside 
Locked in the family tree, 

A closet green with possibility. 

An ancient parent muttering in the dark 

Spat out the wisdom of the artful book: 

Said Goliath walked, was nine feet tall, 

That I might meet him in the orchard pirating plums: 
Not to pretend that I was David with a sling 

But feed him only love and have him know 

That I should be victorious in every trial: 

There would be no necessity to kill 

This creature unsimilar to any other 

If I but strove to bind him as a brother 

In spirit, tame the thievery of his brawny arm 
With the surprise of affection he could not harm. 


I recited this ambition in my daily walk, 

Gathering the fallen fruit or crushing it underfoot, 

Tasting ripe juices, uncreasing the wrinkled quinces. 

And while climbing to fix the pear tree to the sunburnt wall 

I examined the pattern, the pattern of a crooked lyre, 

And noticed a figure in the hedge, winnowing three times 

As my heart leapt thrice, my hand on the ladder singed by fire, 
While I studied it, discerning there a shadow 

Or a spirit assuming that form. 

It vanished when I rattled the rake. 


The next day, in a gust past noon, and nearly asleep, 
I heard in a scraping leaf the imagined intruder’s step 
And his gurgling voice sounding at the same time 
And again the voice of water in a place of no rain. 


The leaf crackled dry, crumbled to dust 





As I rolled over to search into the blinding sun 
And scratched but the parched soil, 
Immediately thirsty in every pore of my body 
For the dews of evening, the rime on the hills. 


That aight was bitter, malicious were the winking stars. 
I rose disquieted by shapes of torsion and resolve, 

A vision of enchainment by capable arms, 

Limbs that sprang from the earth like giant trees 
Mastering a cruel ritual, an eye 

Round as the sun rising along each thigh. 


The dawn was winter red: I shivered with expectation. 
Every task weighed heavy the long long day. 

And threshers on the plain threshed tediously. 
Impatiently marking the line of their slow advance 

I tallied what the locust had accomplished with patience. 
The autumn grapes plashed in the glinting pail 

And yet the vats were never full. 

And earth dyes, each color various 

Nor worn and usual, were luminous 

In the air that presages a change of weather. 


And yet the afternoon waned casually, 

Subtly to twilight, to the hour when moon and sun 
In the twin quarters of the sky together reign, 
One fleetly rising and the other failing 

In dual generation. 


In that battling light 
I did not sight him until turning to leave 
He was slipping the gateway into the foothills 
Without glancing back. Striding faster to catch him 
Did I hear one of my relatives crying my name 
For the last time? 


I did not turn to see, 
Surprised that he was so like any other man 
Until I overtook and tried to greet him: 
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His hair a scorching greediness of gold 
His eyes now colorless now silver-hued 
And motioning as though he must continue 
Uncomprehending, yet half-smiling too. 
Persuasively I clutched his brazen thigh 
As high as I could reach, my sires’ advice, 
Uplifted then by one brave hand and set 
Upon his shoulder as another prize, 

His other pointing to his lair nearby. 


Threading among the shale we clambered higher, 
Arriving while the final light still clutched 

The craggy edge of the world, 

The valley my late home lost in early darkness. 


Grinning, he revealed the roomy cave, 

Thrust his torch from my face to the trembling shade, 
Let it rest upon his little granary, 

Displaying the peaches and choicer apples 

Heaped in a corner, their leaves still lissom, 

And his pallet of straw. Brusquely he swung aside 
The gate of a wattle cage the flickering rays 

Had barely touched, reeking of lime and bone: 
There he motioned I must lie and locked me in. 


So sudden fell the trial of love ordained. 
My dwelling so narrow I can scarcely rise 
I pass an interim of timeless days 

He having taught me to forget the seasons 
The sun and planets waning or rising: 

For here is no difference. 


He has grown to hate the noon 
And quits me only when the fields are dark. 
He allows no light to intrude on our day. 
The sun is never wider than a peacock eye 
Wincing in a hidden face, and a giant tenderness 
Feeds me snails, grasshoppers, butterfly wings, 
So that I may savor of earthly things. 





He likes to hear the simpler fables of my fathers 

The history of their petty tribulations 

Or the prophecies of the passionate wise. 

And in the intervals when I am uncaged and free 

And his tongue flows, laughing we discourse of love 
And that moment I recall that love is transcending time. 


READING ROOM 


By Sheridan Baker 


Yet through these rigid volumes, one 

Can see mere consciousness transfuse 

The universe at times, as when, 

A window opening, the sun 

Flashes from glass across the rows 

Where students, cramming, bend and daze. 


Just over each committed head 
Reflection wings. Shadows of leaves 
Reticulate high windows spread 

With gold, sun touching dust. Outside 
Blue pigeons putter, conning loves 
Flashed from sky’s voluminous waves. 





SONG 


By David Perkins 


She adjusts the cloth around his cage, 
And many a drowsy word 

She says, giving her dear goodnight 
To a canary bird. 


With a falcon hooded on her wrist, 
More beautiful than the queen 

Of any novel she ever read, 
Aunt Margaret rides in her dream. 


Her white cape sighs in the maplewood, 
The dry sticks snap beneath, 

And horse hooves clop on the dry path 
To the sun-flooded heath. 


Where a bird flushed from the meadow land 
Tumbles into the sky, 

Sways and Steadies a course, and she 
Uncovers the falcon’s eye. 





THE LIONESS 


By Ronald Perry 


Sunfall, and it is time 
For the lioness to walk abroad. 


The wood (of stone, of huge stone, 
Spreading branches) reflects 


How, river-like, rippling skin 
And bone, she moves to Death, 


And the silent wood-doves shriek 
Behind her glowing eyes. 


The world is her surprise— 
Sure-footed cat’s-paw delicately 


Stepping, under the elephant leaf 
That is the green sky, bruising 


The green leaf that is the sky: 
All passion, pity, seizing pride 


In the huge stone wood rustling 
Behind her glowing eyes. 





NOTES, REVIEWS, SPECULATIONS 


Evergreen Review, Vol. I, No. 2, “San Francisco Scene,” Grove, 1957. 
James Wright, The Green Wall, Yale, 1957. 


“What do you think about this?” writes the teacher from California, 
enclosing a copy of the San Francisco Chronicle that pictures Kenneth Rex- 
roth, all moustache and animation, reading poetry to the accompaniment of 
night-club jazz. “Considered most exciting of young American poets,” says 
Life of Allen Ginsberg, and proceeds to quote as many as four or five lines, 
so that its readers will be able to judge. From all points of the compass 
the opinions and the questions wander in: Horace Gregory is unhappy 
about “suburban” poetry in New York; in Poetry (Chicago) Frederick 
Eckman feels that as far as Howl is concerned “the question of literary 
merit seems to me almost irrelevant.” 


To the nonsense that has been talked about some San Francisco poets it 
is surely time to put an end, time to realize that the ancestral voices prophe- 
sying Renaissance are talking through their ancestral hats. Doubtless a 
good deal of poetry gets written in San Francisco these days; apparently 
a certain amount of it is recited to scenes of encouraged pandemonium. But 
whether it comes accompanied by apes, cinnabar, lute, fife or tuba, it is still 
needful to judge the basic material as poetry, and as poetry it cannot be 
judged to be very good. 


The version of Howl which is printed in the Evergreen Review (I ap- 
pear to have missed the longer version with its fifteen repetitions of “holy” ) 
can be attacked on two counts: first, that it deals with a world that is illu- 
sionary rather than real; second, that it is prepared to substitute hysteria for 
art. “I saw the best minds of my generation” says Ginsberg “destroyed by 
madness . . . dragging themselves through the negro streets at dawn look- 
ing for an angry fix.” Ginsberg’s generation happens also to be my genera- 
tion, and I am prepared to assert that I have met some of the best minds of 
it. They see few negro streets; by and large angry fixes are not a problem 
to them—they are, indeed, more concerned with what is happening to Ken- 
necott Copper, the University of Connecticut, or U.S. Steel. 


The world of Howl is the world of paranoia, a fact that Rexroth im- 
plicity accepts in his introduction to “San Francisco Scene.” “Don’t you 
know, ” he asks, “that if you were to say to your English class ‘It is rain- 
ing’ they would take it for granted you were a liar?” These are the words 
of a man who has had little experience with English classes; of a man who 
cannot successfully distinguish between scepticism and disbelief. In the 
world of Rexroth and Ginsberg, every hand holds a bomb, every statement 
is in the guarded secret tongue of a conspirator. That such a world is dra- 
matic, that it presents continuous opportunities for martyrdom, there can 
be no doubt. Hunched in the narrow cave of one’s seclusion it is possible to 
pretend that nothing but persecution exists. This is not a pretence which 
can survive outside a coterie; the normal, the actual world has too great 
a persistence in breaking in. 
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If we were asked only to admire the subject matter of Ginsberg and 
Rexroth, all might still be well. That the life of the isolated man, the man 
against society, can be material for art we have seen in Genet. But revolu- 
tion is not style, and screaming is not prosody. The most ludicrous state- 
ment Rexroth has made in a ludicrous essay is that “Ginsberg is one of the 
most remarkable versifiers in America. He is almost alone in his generation 
in his ability to make powerful poetry of the inherent rhythms >of our 
speech, to push forward the conquests of a few of the earliest poems of 
Sandburg and of William Carlos Williams.” For all the experiments of Wil- 
liams or Whitman, it should be realized that iambic is still the natural metre 
of English verse, that it comes easier to the tongue, that it can be read with- 
out the necessity of converting oneself into a gospel-shouter or an auction- 
eer of second-rate tobacco. I have given Howl to students to read aloud; 
they could not read it without constant stumblings over the line length and 
the breath pauses, nor can I. Far from being an extension and development 
of the Whitman line, How! is a limitation of it; nowhere in the poem is there 
any awareness of the metrical subtlery that can be found in the early pass- 
ages of “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d” or “Out of the Cradle 
Endlessly Rocking.” Ginsberg’s verse is drab, flat and unhappy; Rexroth’s 
verse is topical, glib, and the sort of thing that ought to appeal to Previews 


Ltd. 


If Howl were a single monument sitting unaccompanied, it might be 
better to ignore it and pass on. But the danger is that beginning writers 
may be persuaded by it or by the lyric frenzies with which Rexroth ap- 
proaches it. After all, here is a deification of all the sins the young writer 
loves best to commit—it is enough, we are assured, to set down anything if 
it can be accompanied by a guarantee of exacerbated emotion; it is all right 
to be slovenly if only one is insulting enough. There are lines in Howl bad 
enough to make one feel that the whole thing might be a ghastly imposture, 
lines such as “who howled on their knees in the subway and were dragged 
off the roof waving genitals and manuscripts,” or “ah, Carl, while you are 
not safe I am not safe, and now you're really in the total animal soup of 
time.” And Ginsberg is not alone. There is a little reasonable poetry in 
“San Francisco Scene,” but you will have a long cold walk through hell to 
find it, with Rexroth crying “Carlo Tresca is crossing/The Atlantic with the 
Berkman Brigade” on your left hand, and on your right the voice of Echo 
answering, in the words of James Broughton “For overshoes ache when 
brightest made/and no one returns from there or them.” It is like seeing 
all the mistakes one has made oneself and buried, all the mistakes of 
several decades, brought together to squeak and gibber in the sircets. To be 
told that this is important poetry is an insult to the reader. 


It is the more an insult in that very good poetry is being written in 
America, poetry that deserves much more of serious readers than do the 
feux de artifice of Rexroth and his explosive companions. Among the books 
one can read with pleasure and delight is James Wright’s The Green Wall, 
the most recent publication of the Yale younger poets series. Wright’s 
poems have been appearing in magazines for some years; it is good to see 
them brought together, and to note again his respect and appreciation for 
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language, the carefully controlled choice of adjectives, as in this description 
of Lazarus waking: “The stones rolling away and the air thrust/Into the 
lung of the cave, Lazarus knew/The unholy and indifferent sting of wind/ 
Across the flesh of man.” This is poetry which has not forgotten its relation 
to and its dependence upon song; that one of these poems is “for Kathleen 
Ferrier” should not surprise us. The delicate and precise music of Wright’s 
verse may be seen in the conclusion of “To a Hostess Saying Good Night”: 
“Some of the vast, the vacant stars/Will never see your face at all,/Your 
frail, your lovely eyelids fall/Between Andromeda and Mars.” 

Though the range of subject in Wright’s work is large (and includes 
what seems to be becoming de rigueur, a poem to a dead dog) the mood in 
which he is most comfortable is the elegiac. What seems to me the finest 
poem in the book is the last, “My Grandmother’s Ghost,” which need not 
be afraid to stand in the great tradition of English elegy. Here are all of 
Wright’s talents at work: the precise observation (“Where a slight spider 
cleaned his narrow tooth”), the attention to sound value in a beautiful pat- 
tern of slant rhyme, the compassion that is not overstated but is consistent- 
ly there. 


On the dust-jacket of The Green Wall Wright says that he has tried to 
write in the mode of Frost and Robinson. Sometimes it seems as if Frost 
had taken over the poem; there is a curious sense of deja vu about “The 
Three Husbands”: “Don’t let anyone tell you they were brave,/Or proud of 
feeding eight of us every day .. .” But Wright is willing to experiment, not 
only with metrical pattern but with approach and attitude: “A Song for the 
Middle of the Night” is a very funny poem in what is essentially an un- 
funny book. He knows, too, the value of motion toward absolute simpli- 
city; consider the ending of the excellent poem “Father”: “It was my father 
wandering round the waters at the wharf./Irritably he circled and he called 
/Out to the marine currents up and down,/But heard only a cold unmean- 
ing cough,/And saw the oarsman in the mist enshawled./He drew me from 
the boat. I was asleep./And we went home together.” The force of “irrit- 
ably,” the power of the plain lines following upon “enshawled’’—these are 
the devices of an important poet. 


The San Francisco poets, says Rexroth, have escaped from a “world 
of poet-professors, Southern Colonels and ex-left Social Fascists” whose 
writers “got an overdose of T. S. Eliot at some Ivy League fog factory.” At 
least that indicates the issue squarely. Either poetry is concerned with a 
tradition, stems from a tradition of learning how to use the right word, the 
accurate word, the word that moves as an element in an intricate web of 
sound—or it is not, it is a mere concatenation of shrieks, gulps, wails and 
belches. Wright is a poet working within this tradition, exploring the possi- 
bilities of language and of music; Ginsberg, Broughton, Ferlinghetti are 
not. To learn to write poetry is not an easy matter; it cannot be done by 
shortcuts and evasions. Until this fact is noised about the streets of San 
Francisco, we cannot expect to find there more than the immature and in- 
substantial excesses of Howl. With a prospect like that before us, it is a re- 
lief to know that in other parts of the country there are poets of the first 
rank to whom we may thankfully turn.—W.D. 
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Hollis Summers. The Weather of February. Harper, 1957. 


There are certain stories and novels which, for various reasons, impart 
to other writers an increased desire to write. Eudora Welty’s “A Piece of 
News” can make one sit before the typewriter as can her “Death of a Trav- 
eling Salesman”: the first story, I suppose, because it demonstrates that one 
can write an exciting and mature story with the slightest of subject matter, 
and the latter because it handles a larger theme gracefully and without pre- 
tension. Katherine Anne Porter’s short novels—particularly Pale Horse, 
Pale Rider — produce much the same effect, and so does her brief story, 
“Flowering Judas.” More than anything else he has written, Hemingway’s 
The Sun Also Rises can excite one into creativity; and, so far as Gide is 
concerned, the same is true of The Pastoral Symphony. 

These are diverse works, but they have several elements in common. 
All of them—novels as well as stories—have definite limits which their 
authors have consciously established; the writers are aware of the lines 
which delimit the territory they wish to explore, and they never stray into 
other realms, regardless of the temptation. As one result, there is an artful 
quality about all these works; cunning and ingenuity have been employed. 
A pleasure is derived by the reader from the materials the author has 
selected and from the manner these materials are used. The tone, the ac- 
cents, are particularly important, for one misplaced note would destroy the 
effect of many pages. Yet, despite the emphasis on artistry, the technique is 
never allowed to become the reason for the prose: one is impressed by the 
virtuosity, but one is caught by an emotional and/or intellectual content 
which has been lucidly conveyed within the pages. 

Hollis Summers’ latest book, certainly his best, belongs within the 
general category of writings which writers will enjoy, and which can reaf- 
firm for them the pleasure and excitement of creating words and people. 
The device which controls The Weather of February is simple enough: the 
heroine, immobilized in a Mexico City apartment by a plaster cast as the 
result of an automobile accident, writes the book of her life up to the pres- 
ent. Thus the book ends where it begins, and one gets, at all times, a double 
dimension—the sense of the heroine as she was (as, say, the daughter of the 
Kentucky minister or as the young bride of the college instructor) and as 
she is, the woman of forty who has learned a good deal from her various 
experiences in love and sometimes marriage. That heroine, a visitor in 
Mexico, has been truly a tourist all her life; her relationships with the vari- 
ous men she has known, as well as with her own family, are all part of her 
journey. Unlike most of the other characters, however, she is not ashamed 
finally to be classified as “tourist”; and, as the book ends, she renounces 
her apparent next lover: “I’ve got to sort myself out some more, whatever 
that means. I’ve got to go home and be a tourist.” 

The heroine is a delight. She accepts life for what it offers her, and 
hence is without hypocrisy or self-deceit; yet she is not sufficiently naive to 
be wholly content at any time. She combines an acceptance of life with the 
ceaseless search: that one can be satisfied with his own name, satisfied in- 
deed to be a tourist despite the sufferings and longings and uncertainties 
that such an inevitable condition inevitably brings, would seem to be the 
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essence of what she wishes us to know. 

The dust jacket blurb comments that the book demonstrates the author 
to be “possessed of frightening knowledge.” It is not that kind of knowl- 
edge, as a reader of the book wrote to me this week: “I wasn’t scared,” he 
said, “but very amused and moved.” Such a comment adequately summar- 
izes my own response—J.M. 


***New Campus Writing, No. 2. Edited by Nolan Miller and Judson 
Jerome. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1957. 


New Campus Writing No. 2 presents twenty-two stories, thirty-four 
poems, a play, and an essay, the work of thirty-four writers representing 
twenty-four campuses. It is a nice idea. It is good for young writers to see 
their work in print and it is good for the public to see what sort of writing 
is being done in the universities. But like many anthologies, it seems, final- 
ly, a sociological rather than a literary document. There is so much alto- 
gether and so little by each writer (only one writer has more than one 
story) that the individual writers and stories and poems come to seem items 
in a sampling rather than separate and identifiable entities in which one is 
invited to take a personal interest. One’s impressions of the individual 
pieces become blurred, and the temptation, which I shall give in to before 
long, is to make generalizations about campus writing. 

This is not to say that the pieces are too much alike—there is consider- 
able variety of both form and content—or that none of the pieces has dis- 
tinction. A number of them are very fine, indeed. Among the stories, I 
found especially interesting Arno Karlen’s “The Wall,” an unpretentious 
narrative about a circus clown with a twist ending which turns out to twist 
more than one’s expectations; Mihal Rey’s “The White Ribbons of the 
Curling Surf,” an oblique but eloquent evocation of a woman’s response to 
the drowning of her son; and Sarellen M. Wuest’s “A Sense of Tribe,” in 
which a tough-minded old man who is about to die reminisces about the 
death of his own grandmother and decides that he wants his grandchildren 
to have the experience of being at his funeral. “How are they going to get 
a sense of tribe if they’re shielded from the primitives of life? Come my 
time, soon now, I| want all the kids there. See that you don’t go and deprive 
them of it.” 

Among the poems, I was most impressed by Paul Petrie’s “Suite,” an 
ambitious rendering of a funeral and its aftermath in a tone at once bitter 
and compassionate; Emmanuel Torres’ “Song for a Dry Season,” a moder- 
ate affirmation of a spare existence of the sort Frost might make; and 
George Starbuck’s “Elegy,” a brutally satiric piece which comes crashing 
out of its light verse frame. The final stanza reads: 

But lovers wake, the spotlight swings, 

The crunch is on the gravel: 

Start it, gun it, give it wings, 

Pull in your ears and travel: 

The world is wide God knows, but sex is deep: 

Pull your dashboards tight about your necks and sleep. 
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The usual generalization—or accusation—made about work produced 
in writing classes is that it is all form and technique and no content, that it 
has no guts. This is not true of the pieces in this volume. They are clearly 
stories and poems, and not exercises. Few of them are in any way precious 
or academic; there is every evidence that these writers have been invigo- 
rated rather than sterilized by their instruction. Still, it is not an exciting 
body of work. Despite the variety, there is nothing very bold or new either 
in content, technique, or general view of life; we have no sense of any kind 
of renaissance brewing. The writers in this volume have a toughness along 
with their sensitivity, but they are not really ambitious. Most of their stories 
are very short, much shorter than the average story by Hemingway or 
Faulkner, to say nothing of Mann. And most of the stories are in a sense 
thin. The immediate scenes have thickness and fullness but there is too little 
sense of a world around them or of a view of life behind them. I don’t think 
this is a matter of immaturity—in fact, most of the writers seem surprising- 
ly mature. It is rather that few of the writers are driven either by ideas or 
passion. They are intelligent but non-intellectual, compassionate but not 
passionate. This makes for good stories, but not very often, I think, for 
fine or haunting ones. I w::d like to see more stories with the kind of 
unashamed philosophic overtone that Thomas Mann’s stories have or with 
the equally unashamed emotional undertone of stories by D. H. Lawrence. 
Most of the poems, too, are fairly short and modest in aim. Some have 
freshness and power; few are merely derivative. But there is no truly bold 
new voice that makes us want to fight or follow. I am asking too much, of 
course, and assuming too much, perhaps, in expecting that I will recognize 
that voice when I hear it. 


As much as I approve of their project and believe in the teaching of 
writing, I wish the foreword by Mr. Miller and Mr. Jerome read less like a 
book jacket blurb. They might have told us something more about how the 
manuscripts were selected and how representative a selection it is. And 
more important, they might have gone more deeply into the whole question 
of writing on the university campus. They write that they are convinced 
that 

not only more but better writing talent is now under instruction on the 
American campus. For the academic community has changed. Profes- 
sional writers as teachers are now being made welcome, and it is by their 
efforts that exciting talent is being provocatively stimulated and sus- 
tained. 

It is now clear that the Bohemias of yesterday have pretty much dis- 
appeared. Our academic communities, burgeoning under increasing en- 
rollments since World War II, impelled by veterans as well as other more 
mature students, have become the principal focus of the arts. Ask the 
young writer why he comes to the university, he answers, “Where else 
can I go?” 

Surely the situation is more complex and worrisome than this suggests. 
In the first place the academic welcome to the professional writer has often 
been a good deal less than cordial (and vice versa), and I have yet to hear 
of a university where there is not some tension between the teachers of lit- 
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erature and the teachers of writing. And it is only occasionally the kind of 
productive tension that comes from the interaction between knowledge and 
creation, and between the traditional and the new. In the second place, it is 
far from certain that it is a good thing for the universities to become the 
literary centers. Certainly universities should teach and encourage writing 
as much as possible, but God forbid all our writers should have that kind 
of training. Writers need to develop in various ways and in various kinds of 
environments. And the university, however broad and free, is simply one 
kind of environment with its own conformities and limitations of perspec- 
tive. Finally, however highly one regards the university, | do not see how 
one can find comfort or pleasure in the question “Where else can I go?” If 
there is no place to go, it suggests a terrible failure on the part of both the 
university and the artist. Oases imply a desert. When there is proper irriga- 
tion there are many places to go.—W.J.S. 


***Robert Penn Warren. Promises: Poems 1954-1956. Random House, 
1957. 

“In America,” says Louise Bogan in a recent New Yorker essay on 
new poetry, “the lyric gift is reasserting itself.” She is speaking of the 
younger poets, but her remarks apply equally as well to such a veteran as 
Robert Penn Warren, who, in this latest collection of poems, would seem, 
like Miss Bogan’s youngsters, to be “avoiding the poem as intellectual exer- 
cise and the poem flattened out and warped by rules,” the poem that con- 
tains “design not backed up by emotion.” 


Though Warren’s poetry has seldom been an “intellectual exercise,” it 
still is surprising to find, in this present collection, a strain which is so ob- 
viously subjective and lyrical. In Epoch’s “Notes, Reviews and Specula- 
tions” for the Winter, 1957, issue, a writer, commenting upon Warren’s es- 
say, “Pure and Impure Poetry,” found Warren to be suggesting that the 
poem should take “cognizance of many attitudes, even cynical ones, toward 
whatever experience it presents so that the finished poem will not be vul- 
nerable to attack from some disregarded point of view.” Such a thesis un- 
doubtedly affected the 1942 Warren poem, “Pursuit,” in which we find 

... the little old lady in black, by the wall, 
Who admires all the dancers, and tells you how just last fall 
Her husband died in Ohio, and damp mists her glasses; 
She blinks and croaks, like a toad or a Norn, in the horrible light, 
And rattles her crutch, which may put forth a small bloom, 
perhaps white; 
but it would seem to have less effect upon the old woman in Warren’s 
new volume (in the poem “Foreign Shore, Old Woman, Slaughter of Octu- 
pus”) who, barefoot, wearing the black of the peasant, has seen the slaugh- 
ter of the octupus and who 
. .. knows, as the sea, that what came will recur, 
And detached in that wisdom is aware 
How grain by slow grain, last sun heat from sand is expended on 
night air. 
Bare flesh of old foot knows that much, as she stands there. 
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Too, no poem in Promises bears the metaphysical impress of a Marvell 
to such an extent as Warren’s earlier and much-anthologized “Bearded 
Oaks.” Quotations, lines lifted from their context, never convey the effect of 
the whole poem, but perhaps the following selection, from “Colder Fire,” 
will give some idea of the kind of poem found particularly in the first sec- 
tion of Promises; it is a description of butterflies flying over gold thistle: 

In whisperless carnival, in vehemence of gossamer, 

Pale ghosts of pale passions of air, the white wings weave. 

In tingle and tangle of arabesque, they mount light, pair by pair, 

As though that tall light were eternal indeed, not merely the 

summer's reprieve. 

The concern with apparent paradox (“vehemence of gossamer”) and with 
wit and pun (“they mount light”) which we have heard so much about in 
exegeses of that composite individual known as Brooksandwarren is pres- 
ent; yet the quotation (particularly in the second line, with its extensive al- 
literation and its romantic affinities) surprises the reader whose acquaint- 
ance with Warren is limited primarily to his critical statements. 

“Colder Fire ”utilizes many compound words: “summer-glitter,” “sun- 
scintillant,” “sea-sadness,” “hawk-hung” and so on. One remembers Keats 
as having used a fairly similar device, though not so insistently: the atten- 
tion of the reader is brought upon the compound words so frequently (and 
this is equally true of other poems in the volume) that the device at times 
is a needless irritant. 

Despite whatever subjectivity one may find in the poem, neither 
“Colder Fire” nor the other poems ever suggest the romantic quest, the rest- 
less searching of the individual for what is not to be achieved within this 
world. The butterfly is not the nightingale, the pursuit is not of Truth but 
rather “of whatever truth you would live;” the call would seem to be for 
sanity and proportion, for an emotional response that is in harmony with 
an intellectual one: 

Height is not deprivation of valley, nor defect of desire, 
But defines, for the fortunate, that joy in which all joys survive. 

There are eighty-four pages in the collection, quite a number of poems 
for a two or three year period: perhaps, indeed, too great a number. Some 
of the poems probably will soon be forgotten (among these I am inclined to 
include many of those, such as “School Lesson Based on Word of Tragic 
Death of Entire Gillum Family”, which stem from tales and personal ex- 
periences of Warren’s own childhood) and others could possibly profit 
through greater compression. But the best poems are at once simple and 
moving, and one must be grateful to Warren for proving that lyricism can 
be a gift of maturity as well as of youth—J.M. 
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